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Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

No. 1s Bast r7th Street, New York City. 








Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principles of Dz. Hans von Bilow, 
19 Bast 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R, Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, !6 open 
for engagements. 
Address, tso 8th Street, Troy, N.Y. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
others, Mr. Sweet bas returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos, 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, aod prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
a 
KARL G. BERGSTROM, 
Pupil of A. R. Parsons, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Piano Tuning. 
Studio: ro Kast rsth Street, New York, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

(573 Madison Avenue, New York. 

{96 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M, only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

17% Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD,” 


Call at a3: West 42d Street. 











STvpt0s 


Da. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Viano Virtuoso, 

First prize ot the Paris Conservataire, Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish, Address, .65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
438 W gard Street, N. Y. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Srectactias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New Vork City. 
Studio, 14 Livingstone Place. 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the Scuagwenxa Conservatory for 


Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., New York. 


E, A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Hast s7th Street, New York. 


C., WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 














Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL Cuctrure or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 


New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyo Studio, 300 Fulton street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wedoesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address, 46 Bast 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N. J 


Th Leading Cllge of Music of Pipi, 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














testruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Voe.l and Theoretical, Faculty of thirty professors. 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro 
peeotes methods, Appointments unsurpassed. For 
lwstrated catalogues address 


GILBERT PR COMBS, Director, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





THE VOICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically, 

VOCAL STUDIO, “ THE HARDMAN,” 
198 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
Vocar Insrrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic fin 
Répertoire and choral branches. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street. 


Mus, ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 561 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Stree 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at 
music stores. 


Mmz. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 East 78th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th St., New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,’ published by 


Breitkopf & Hilstel, receives pupils 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 


Accompanist, 
(No Pupils Received,) 
No, 3 Kast r4th Street, New York. 


MISS AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 


DEPPE METHOD, 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 





t. 
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Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. £, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, s7th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, Per- 


manent address, 
Care of Srainway Haut, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branehes 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL, 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York, 

















AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC, 


Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 


free on applicatien. 
JOHN J] HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





FREDERIC E, BRISTOL, 
Vocal! Instruction, 
ar4 W. 430 Street, New York. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Leading Bands. 
ILMORE’S BAND. 


G N Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 











STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


a. Conservatory; Education in all branches of 
music, 

4, Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

ec. Choral classes, 

d, Lectures: History of music and composers, 

Pxincipat Teacners; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Khrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Lilbeck, 'cello, 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fuily appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


16 East 23d St. New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, HK. Y. 


Massrs, RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 





CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. ¥, Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 
Cc. A, CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 
69th Regiment, N.G S, N.Y 
WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD YOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those halt 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, * Astonishing!"’ is the usual °- 
port 

Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works, Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 























RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the VirGm Practice 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours, Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: 


Mk. VIRGIL : 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much, The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent, 
Wishing you great success, 

I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 





Founded 
1838. 


Founded 
1838. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, Potedamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


SPECIALTY: 


' ' 
Topical Songs from GermanComicOperas 
Complete stock of the Editions Peters 


and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
_38 Union Square, New York, 


J. H. McKINLEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
129 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


MRS. AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO, 


MR. J. F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE, 
SOLOI6Ts. 


Concerts, Oratorio and Recitals, 


For engagements, terms and dates, address 
A, W. RASMUSSEN, Manager, 
85 Commercial Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, 








NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS AaAnDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 


SOLE AGENTS for the 


UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELL c& CO., 
ROBT. COCEHES cc CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 


EIOPWOOD ce 


} 
London, 


CREW, England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(GB Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 


shaved. 


WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Stree, 


New York. 





CONSERVATORY OF MOSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


Rigg rorya education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living io good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera, 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY, 





ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 





it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


= HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E, 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 ith St., t NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT! 


’ of LONDON, England. 

beg respectfully to announce that they 

k are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
4 the leading composers of the day 


SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON 








Lists on application. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


HERSCHEL KHN TON, 
—— DEALER IN - 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





ea” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH1, SOLD OR EXCHANGED KEPATRED, &e. we 





| 
| 
| 





~) Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Bala Donna Gonftralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


ADDRESS 


ik Wolfsohn’s Agency, 334 £, 14th St. New York, 





HENRY WOLFSOHN'S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E. FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


THE MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
AGENCY IN AMERICA, 


Representing leading artists in this country 
and Europe. 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


CONCERT, OPERA, 


Root's Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


GEO. F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director, 
243 Wabash Ave., © haienge, 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 

Notation, Theory, Music Keading, 
School Masic, Church Music, 
Private aud Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in the Normal Musica) H.ndbook, the 
Teachers’ Club, Root's New Course in Vocal Culture 
and Singing, &c, 

School in session at Chicago during the school mer 
and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co,,N. 

n the summer. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, ‘’ratory, &c , also 
Public School Teachers Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N. ¥. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 








Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Dramatic Soprano, 





ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


NEW YORK, 


25 MADISON AVENUE, 


p 





DOSEY INSTRUMENT 


r WORKMA N $H p 


EMIL WULSCHNER, 








[ NDI ANAPOLIS,IND. 
Edwin Ashdown, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 








New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 


WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground, 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MACKEKAR & NOEL,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


PARIS, FRANCE, 
HAVE JUST ;PUBLISHED 


“LE SERMENT DE PIERRETTE.” 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60) 














22 Passage des Panoramas, 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L, LAMBERT, **CAPRICE MAZURKA" 
“SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, * BRUNETTE,” 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 54 to 60 Stanhope Street, BOSTON. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


S81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, 


for piano 
Melody for voice, violin and piano 


A. PARENT, 
Melody (high and low edition) 








NEW YORK. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium 
training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentione1 Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers Iliustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 

Address for terms and particulars 


ROYAL 


Thorough 





EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE J. RAYNER, - 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 
THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 








EAsTeRN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST., E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, KEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


MAUD POWELL, 


| New York. Boston. Cuicaao. 
a BLUMENBERG, 


EET a | 61 E. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Professional Cards, | Oeics 


Vocal Instruction, 
METROPOLITAN 





CHICAGO. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 
artists. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS 














Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 











NOTICE. 


+ 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


CHARLES PALM, ——$______—_ 
Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Examiners: Wu. Mason, Mus, Doc., A. C. M., and 

Acoeet KR, PARsons, A. &. M, 


Address 53 East 8th Street, New York, 
Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 


struction and the absolute safety of its 

methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
adistance. Dudley Buck, President; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President ; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 

For particulars send for College Annual. 


198 @21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


H_ W. GREENE, Somaptacy and Treasurer. 


JOSE PH HORNSTEINER, 


Violin Maker and dealer in fine 





Artistic 
old German and Italian Violins, 


27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 


(Recommended by Mr, P stsencdle Roth,) 


Ma. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 


Singing in English. 
Address m3 East ‘6th Street, New York. 


Mus. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
135 Bast x8th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Me. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory ‘of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
wre. 160 East 6oth Sopent, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, __ 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West soth Street, New York. 





Mog, 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East o6th Street, New York, 


Mug. FLORENCE d’ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 


CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish ; voices restored ; special course for 
teachers. 





1a4 Rast aqth Street, New York, 





CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
__ 3625 Forest Ave. , Chicago, Ill, Tl, 


WM. H. | RIEGER, 

TENOR, 
Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 
HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
too East 81st Street, New Vork, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address a12 East 14th Street, New Vork. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 











46 West 45th Street, New York, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocai 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East ath Street, New York, 





MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 
Medallist—Bronze, Silver ana Gold—and Associate 

of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 

Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 

to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 

orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 

callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P.M. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Cencert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 
ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
RERLIN, GERMANY. 














THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 

CONSISTING OF 

REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS. 

J. ELLER, Oboe. F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon 

O, OESTERLE, Flute. C PIPER, Horn. 

C, REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E, EAGER, Piano, 

The only organization of the kird in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Aver ue. 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carreiio 
Kellogg, Clara L,—2 
Minnie Hauk—2 


Emily ‘Winant 
Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T, Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie eee Dotti 
Marie J 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
élie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William ey 
Josef Staudig 
E. wman 
Mrs, Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr, & Mrs. C. Yn. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grie; 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 
Lith Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
enry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Kar! Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
LL R. + a ame 


Men My ny Ames 





Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 


Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 


E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm. H, Rieger 
Rosa Linde 
Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 

ucca 





Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Racers 
Heinrich Voge! 

Johann Sebeb inn Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H, Hahn 

Thomas Martin 

Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Rengremens 


Galass: 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Joseff: 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 

Frank Van der Stucken 

Frederic Grant Gleason 

portaned von Hiller 

Robert Volkmann 

Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L, Guille 

Ovide Musin 

Theodore Habelman 

Edouard de Reszké 

Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

Geccae Gemiinder 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W.Edward Heimendah! 
Pratt 


S. G. 
Rudolph Aronson 


Victor Capoul 
(Part M. Bagby 

5 Lasher 
augh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanley 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 


Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emil Steger 
Paul Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
eee 

yas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 


Augusta Ohrstrim 
aE Kunkel 


Villiers Stanfor: 

Louis C. Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr, and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewin; 

Pauline Schdller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 





Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 
fels_ 


Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


ip boo 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 


We have received 


William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 


Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
an . Cole 

W. Hunt 
p Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
F. H. Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |' Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Satns 
Pablo de Sareente 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Josef Hofmann 
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Carlotta F, Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Gustav A. Kerker 

Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl } 
Max Leckner | 
Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 

Hermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 


G 
John 
Helene C. ~~ aaa 
M. J. Niedziel 

Franz Wilerele 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch 
Dora Becker 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1892. 





HE attention of those readers of this paper inter- 

ested in pianos and piano playing is directed to 

an article in the trade department of this issue de- 

scribing a new and recently patented piano key- 
board. 


ERLIN will have anew small concert hall by Oc- 
tober 1 of this year. It is being built for Man- 
ager Herman Wolff on his own property, Linkstrasse 
42, The hall will have a seating capacity of 500, and 
it is quite significant that it will be known to the 
world as “ Bechstein ” Hall. 





ASCAGNI has just finished another one act opera 
entitled «Zanetto.” It is said to be an almost 
exclusively lyric work, and the book is taken from 
that poetic little drama by Coppée, ‘ Le Passant,” 
which has been brought into fame by Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s masterly portrayal of the heroine, 


| paar is called to a very curious and inter- 


esting article in the current issue on wonder | 


children of the second half of the last century, written 
by that indefatigable burrower of rococo music lore, 
Karl Klauser, of Farmington, Conn. He promises 
some more of the same sort in the near future, 
rst DLL 
N Mantua recently Gounod’s opera “Romeo and 
Juliet” was unmercifully hissed offthe stage. We 
wonder if this is a case of tit for tat and whether the 
citizens of Mantua wanted to get even with the Pa- 
risians for not taking kindly to “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The latter work, by the way, is just being made a 
chauvinistic casus del/i at Trieste, where it was to be 
performed in German by German artists, To this the 
Italians and the Italian papers objected, and the “ In- 
dependente” goes so far as to call it a desecration” 
of Mascagni’s work. The directors of the German 
opera at Trieste, however, are going to put the work 
on the stage in German in spite of a really rather 
lively opposition, and it is thought that the police will 
be called into requisition on the night of the first 
performance, as was the case at Paris during the re- 
cent “ Lohengrin” demonstrations. What nonsense 


all this seems to people who live in a cosmopolitan 
city like New York! 





A TIMELY and interesting critical study of Pader- 
ewski appears in the March issue of the ‘Cen- 
tury,” by the well-known authority Dr, William Mason 
There is also a biographical sketch of the great 
pianist which is full of new material about his early 
life. Two portraits accompany these articles. 
csieeRice:' mma 


VERY city has its musical curiosities, “cranks,” 
E to use a well worn colloquialism. These are the 
would-be composers, pianists and violinists who har- 
row the critic and musician's ears with their annual or 
semi-annual concerts. Only their friends go to these 
affairs, and applaud; and, of course, the deluded vic- 
tims of this misplaced applause are more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that they are geniuses. Oh, the 
pity of it all! 

— 

ORITZ ROSENTHAL is evidently waking up to the 
AVi fact that the pen is mightier even than the piano, 
or he begins to see the value of free advertising, for 
he just publishes over his signature a letter to the 
« Musikalisches Wochenblatt,” of Leipsic, in which 
he handles Heinrich Ehrlich, the Berlin “ Tageblatt” 
music critic, and Hofrath Professor Edward Hanslick, 
of the Vienna “ Neue Freie Presse” with no sparing 
pen, and with a sarcasm worthy of his friend and 
former teacher, our incomparable Rafael Joseffy. 

~wbeall deal 

PRIVATE correspondent of THE MUSICAL 

Courier from Berlin informs the paper that at 
a recent concert in that city Etelka Gerster scored a 
great artistic success, singing in her former marvelous 
style; that Max Bruch after attending the recent 
American concert in Berlin stated that he recognized 
in Franz Arens a first-class conductor before he had 
directed fifty measures; that Mr, Vert, of London, 
had just closed a number of important engagements 
in Berlin; that Richter will not direct the London 
opera season, and that Rubinstein will absolutely not 
come to the United States. He played in Berlin re- 
cently as effectively as ever, 


copied niger 


T Zwickau in Saxony, Robert Schumann's native 
A town, they are battling for a monument to the 
city’s greatest son, They finally have gotten together 
about 14,000 marks ($3,500), and they are promised a 
good round sum by an unnamed friend of the cause, 
if the undertaking proceeds so far that the monu- 
ment can be unveiled within the next five years. In 
a recently received circular the committee of the 
Schumann monument at Zwickau ask for money 
from all parties who are Schumann admirers and have 
anything to spare for so worthy a cause. THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER publishes this with the expectation and 
in the hope that among its many readers there will 
be some who will respond to the circular, 


T his recent Berlin concert Anton Rubinstein 
A made use of a novel device for indicating to the 
frantically applauding public that he was too tired to 
comply with their clamorings for anencore, He sent 
out the man who handles the piano (it wasn’t Mr. 
Lohmann !) to close not only the lid of the piano but 
also to lock up the instrument with a big, plainly 
visible key before he (Rubinstein) ventured out for 
the third or fourth time upon the platform in response 
to the furious applause. It must be stated to the 
great credit of the Berlin audience that, although they 
could not but understand this plain hint, their en- 
thusiasm did not abate, and they had Rubinstein out 
on the podium until he was tired from bowing as well 
as from piano playing. 


AROUSSE, of Paris, has just published a “ Life of 
L Wagner in Caricatures” (‘* Wagner en Carica- 
tures,” par John Grand-Carteret). Inthe 130 caricatures, 
most of which are really amusing, all civilized na- 
tions of the globe are represented, and it is interest- 
ing to observe what a great role Wagner really played 
in the public life of all peoples, and how he was at 
first ridiculed absolutely everywhere and then gradu- 
ally conquered the whole world with his genius. The 
tastefully gotten up and richly illustrated book is, 
moreover, agreeable reading and offers a complete 
but by no means scientific biography of Wagner, a 
view of the position he held in the estimation of his 
contemporaries and the battles he had to fight before 
he arrived at recognition. 


. pletely as those of a mathematical problem. 





HE Chicago critics have apparently been putting 
their foot in it again. Paderewski in a recent 
recital in that city was to have played Bach's G minor 
fantasia and fugue, at least so the program announced. 
Instead of that’ he played the chromatic fantasia 
and fugue. Several music critics fell into the tonal 
pitfall unwittingly prepared for them by Paderewski 
and criticized the great work in D minor as if it were 
the G minor fantasia and fugue, and some of them re- 
membered that the reading was not so good as at the 
hands of other artists. Was ist los mit Chicago ? 


HE irrepressible Hans von Bulow has again seen 

fit to snub the Berlin public at one of his recent 
concerts. He had just started the last movement of 
the Beethoven D major symphony when some people 
left the overcrowded hall. The noise caused thereby 
irritated Von Bulow to such a degree that he stopped 
the orchestra, turned around toward the public and 
hurled at the offenders in a snarling tone the words : 
«“ Unmusical herd!" This time, we think, Von Bulow's 
action and the reproof it conveyed were deserved, 
although the form which he chose was not in good 
taste and therefore not commendable. Theodore 
Thomas has been known to do the same thing in a 
much nicer way, and one remembers Anton Seidl 
stopping the orchestra in an operatic performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and literally wither- 
ing a box party of the 400 with a fierce giance leveled 
attheir box. This is perfectly justifiable in.the not 
infrequent instances in which people display their 
poor taste and low breeding by disturbing an artistic 
entertainment. 


ERDINAND DEWEY, the pianist, has this to say 
about * touch” in a contemporary : 

** Touch,”’ it has been said, *‘ makes the pianist, but touch itself cannot 
be made."" The former of these statements has much of truth to com 
mend it ; the latter scarcely more than its semblance, as may be readily 
seen upon due investigation, for touch is simply the power of producing 
tone, and is based upon principles that can be demonstrated as com- 
The tone ciay be beautiful 
or unbeautiful. If the former, there is required; First, feeling for the 
beautiful ; second, mental judgment ; third, the physical means to excite 
what the feeling conceives and the judgment approves. Of course it is 
assumed that one possesses some feeling for the beautiful, some mental 
capacity for judging, some powers of;physical motion ; so possessing, it is 
simply a matter of their development by good training, care and per- 
severance, bestowed not alone upon the hand, but the feeling and thought 
as well—the former by association with and contemplation of beautiful 
ideals, the latter by determining their true proportions. This being done, 
the touch is made, So much for the theoretical. For the practical; Ex- 
perience as teacher and student has proven beyond a doubt that touch 
can be taught and acquired just as far as any other quality. In point of 
fact, withaverage ability, a good touch can be acquired more easily than 
a good technic. Both have their limits—technic by the nervous and mus- 
cular powers, touch by the emotional and intellectual, but those limits 
may be extended so long as one possesses good health, youthful feeling 
and remains willing to receive new thought. 

Yes, touch can be learned, but a made touch is, 
after all, just like a made voice, It may be correct in 
all its tonal gradations, but somehow or other it fails 
to warm one. Perhaps, after all, the ‘objective’ 
pianist does not wish you to grow warm when he 
plays, and as a rule you do not, for the so-called 
“objective” pianist generally has an objective touch, 


?. é., a Made one. 





PADEREWSKTS PERSONALITY CRITICIZED, 

EW YORK people were under the impression that 
N Paderewski possessed rather a curious, a fine sub- 
tle personality, that his eyes were rather uncommon in 
expression and that his features were certainly not 
commonplace, if they were distinctly 
Greek, But the Milwaukee “ Sentinel,” in its issue of 
February 21, seems to think that we were all wrong 


even not 


in our judgments, for it prints the following extraor- 
dinary editorial : 


A young man without eyes—that is without the fine eyes that are the 
mark of genius—and a rather commonplace face sits at a piano and 
thrills even the philistines until they are ashamed. Men who allow them- 
selves to be dragged to recitals where they are Beethoven bored te 
wretchedness and fugued into unspeakable weariness by pianists of good 
repute, and who are sometimes made murderous by the senseless sounds 
that beat against their ear drums, go to pieces emotionally under the play- 
ing of this extraordinary shock headed young man of inexpressive, pale blue 
eyes—a Pole taken from the Fourteenth Ward and put into a dress suit, 
as far as appearance goes. 

The philistine, from whose standpoint alone we can write, is disap- 
pointed when the first few bars are played ; he has come to hear a great 
pianist and yet this Pole doesn't fling his arms about —not half as wildly as 
the pestilential pianist who “ favors the company "’ whenever two or three 
are gathered together to be bored. He doesn't pose. His dress suit 
doesn’t fit. He has no superior smile to indicate a merely amiable toler- 
ance of the applauding herd. But heavens! how he drags the immortal 
soul out of compositions that have been ground out mechanically by 10,000 
pianists. Some day we shall write the confessions of an unmusical person 
and his experience in a world of unmusical pianists—his sham admiration 
for Beethoven and Bach, his pretended contempt for tunes, his artificial 
smile of derision for every piece of music that induces people to applaud. 

It will be the confessions of an accomplished hypocrite who has the 
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shrewdness to pretend to like only such music as bores him and to con- 
demon as trivial and unworthy anything that most people like, And he 
shall confess that Beethoven has the faculty of dullness beyond even 
Milton ; that a Beethoven sonata seems always getting ready to begin 

unless Beethoven passes through the sensitive nerve cells of a melancholy 


Paderewski. Then a Beethoven sonata ora Chopin dirge becomes, not 


music as music goes, but an exposure of soul that makes one almost 
ashamed in a crowd ; there is a sense almost of impropriety in this public 
play on deep lying emotions 


The Slavic peoples appear to be particularly 
free from emotional restraints—the conditions of their life are such as to 
preserve the vividness and daring of the imagination from the corroding 
influences of the experimental sciences We analyze more, we study art 
from the scientific side, much to our gain; but they make music because 
Anyhow, Paderewski isa Pied Piper of Hamelin and does 


It is in the Polish blood 


they fee) it 
nis will with us 

There no doubt musical pretenders in Mil- 
waukee as in all cities, and they should be rebuked 
for their affectation, but the manner of this rebuke is 
to say the least singular, It sounds as if the editorial 
chair of the Milwaukee « Sentinel” was occupied by a 
Still the criticism is as a 


are 


decided Beethoven hater. 
whole sincere and certainly singular, 





E. M. BOWMAN AT VASSAR, 
INCE Mr. E, M. Bowman assumed control of the 
musical department of Vassar College affairs 
have been going on mostswimmingly. Just glance at 
the list of examination questions in musical history : 


1, What is the origin or prima! cause of music, /. ¢,, what prompts man 
to make music? 

2. Music, in its developed form, is a composite of fundamental ele- 
ments. Name them in the order of their historic development. 

5. What was the probable origin of the drum and instruments of per- 
cussion, of stringed, of wind instruments? 

4. Define the difference between genius and talent? 

5. On what will the rank of a composer depend ? 

6. Into what two great eras do we divide musical history ? 

7. To which era do harmony, counterpoint, musical form and instru- 
mentation belong? 

8. To what origin did the Oriental civilizations ascribe music, and what 
did they accomplish in the art? 

%. Describe or write the Pentatonic scales. What nations employed 
them? 

10. What kind of instruments predominated in China? 

11, What kind of instruments did India probably contribute? 

12, What countries claim the lyre and harp? 

18, State what you know of Egyptian musical theory. 

14, Describe the Greek tetrachords and their octave species. 

15. Of what did the Greek complete musical system consist ? 

16, What kind of music was employed in the religious services of the 
early Christians? 

7. What was their attitude toward instrumental music? 

18, What edict was promulgated by Clement of Alexandria ? 

19. Why was progress in musical development slow? 

2. When, where and by whom were singing schools established ? 

21. What was the notation of that era? 


22. Who revived the Greek modes (scales) for ecclesiastical purposes? 

23. What scales were they? Describe them. 

%, What error was committed and what was the result thereof? 

2, What did Gregory the Great add and what names were applied to 
the two classes of scale? 

4. To what nation for about 900 years did the Church owe its musical 
progress? 

27. To whom may we trace the dawn of the era of polyphony ? 

28, Who hit upon the first crude method of indicating the pitch akin to 


that now employed ? 

20. What improvements in the rudiments of music are ascribed to 
Guido? 

Ww. When did Guido die? 

81. What were the beginnings of mensural music (notes, rests, Ac.) ? 

a2. With a notation capable of accurately representing pitch and tone 
lengths, what kind of music became possible ? 

38. Who were the chief workers at this time ? 

4. What was the influence of the Crusades on musical development? 

85. Mention the approximate era of the Troubadours, the Mi ingers 
and the Meistersingers. 

36. What kind of music did they foster and what differences character- 
ized them? 

57. What can you say of folk song and its development ? 

88. In what centuries were the Netherlands the musical leaders ? 

39. Mention some particulars showing the state of musical theory at the 
beginning of their era. 

4. After the invention of notation and counterpoint in what particular 
was music next to be developed prior to its artistic use as a means of emo- 
tional expression ? 

4), Name five great leaders in the Netherlands school according to their 
chronological order. 

42, Mention some of the particulars in which each improved the art. 

48. How did the early Netherlanders treat the words which they set to 
music ? 

44, What kind of subjects were chosen as the foundation for the masses 
they composed? Mention instances. 

45, Name some of their successors, Netherlandic and Italian, 

46, What class of composition was specially cultivated during the Neth- 
erlandic era? 

47. What English composers wrought in the same field ? 

48 With whom did the first great classical period terminate? Give 
date of birth and death. 

49. What centuries are included in the Dark Ages? 

50. What inventions did most to terminate that period ? 

51, What great movements and counter movements followed ? 

52. Explain the influence on musical development exerted by the con- 
quest of Constantinople. 

53. What effort led to the invention of the opera ? 
workers? 

‘4. Whose compositions, by virtue of their emotional qualities, had pre- 
pared the way for the opera? 

55, Who invented the aria, /.¢., song with orchestral accompani- 
ment? 

56, Name the composer and librettist of the opera first publicly per- 
formed. 

57, What was the name of the opera? When and where was it per- 
formed ? 

58, What was the second, and on what occasion was it performed ? 

59, Did the opera and oratorio have their origin in the same intellectual 
movement? 





Who were the 
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60. Trace briefly the steps which led tinally to the first full fledged 
oratorio, 

61, What was the subject, and who were the composer and librettist ? 

62, How came the word “ oratorio" to be applied to this form of art? 

63, Enumerate the musical means employed in the early cpera and 
oratorio, 

64, In what did they differ ? 

Who were the fourteen principal composers between 1750 and 1840? 

1. Year of birth and death. 

2. Lived and labored where ? 

8, Famous as a composer in what forms of art—oratorio, church, opera, 
chamber, orchestral or instrumental solo ? 

4. List of principal works, 
Style, characteristics and aims as a composer. 
. His influence. 





oo 
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. Was taught by— 

. Was specially influenced by — 

. Was the teacher of. — 

. Characteristics as a man, 

Characteristics as a worker in art. 

Some of his contemporaries. 

Success (artistic and financia)) during life. 
An incident, > 
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THE OPERA AGITATION. 


R. MAURICE GRAU now declares that he is per- 
M fectly willing to undertake the management of 
the opera next season, but “ My partner, Mr. Abbey, is 
disgusted with the opera and will have nothing to do 
with it.” So that apparently disposes of Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau so far as operatic management at the 
Metropolitan Opera House is concerned, “ Appar- 
ently,” for no one is certain yet but the New York 
“Recorder,” in its issue of last Sunday declares 
that the news has leaked out that Edmund C, Stan- 
ton will manage the opera next season in the in- 
terests of the stockholders, and that Anton Seidl will 
conduct the orchestra. But this rumor has not yet 
been verified and in the meantime Sir Augustus Har- 
ris, the leading manager of grand opera in England, 
cabled over to Col. Henry Mapleson, his American 
representative, last week, a new proposition for the 
giving of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season, In his cablegram Sir Augustus said that he 
was prepared to bring over his entire organization, 
chorus singers, property people, &c., for a season in 
this city of four months next season, providing he 
was guaranteed by the directors of the Opera House 
£1,000 a performance. Colonel Mapleson said that 
in view of the expense of such an undertaking he 
thought Sir Augustus’ demands were most reason- 
able, and that he would present them to the directors 
of the Opera House at their next meeting. 

Sir Augustus’ company for the season of 1892 in- 
cludes Melba, Sucher, Malten, Eames, Laura Schirmer 
and Scalchi, Van Dyck, Jean de Reszké, Alvary, Edward 
de Reszké, Jean Lassalle and Victor Maurel. Most, if 
not all, of these people would come over with him, 
Besides he would have an orchestra of 100 pieces, 
twice as large as the orchestra at the Metropolitan 
this season, a chorus of 150 and a ballet of eighty. 
His conductors would be Hans Richter, Vianesi and 
Manchinelli. Besides the regular Italian and Wag- 
nerian répertoire he would produce at least four 
novelties—‘‘Le Roi d'Ys,” «« Esclarmonde,” “ Sigurd” 
and ‘Le Mage.” 

This scheme is a delightful one, but there are sev- 
eral serious hitches init, First, the stockholders of 
the Metropolitan Opera House will not pay $5,000, 
even if the chorus was composed of these mythical 
half birds, half men, angels, Second, Hans Richter, 
as has been many times stated in THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER, cannot visit this country while he is under 
contract with the Vienna Opera House, unless, indeed, 
he breaks that contract for such an uncertainty as an 
operatic engagement in this city. 

There appears to be some truth in the rumor that 
Mr. Stanton will manage affairs next season with that 
great operatic conductor, Anton Seidl, in the conduc- 
tor’s chair. Performances could easily be given in 
German and Italian, or, for that matter, Volapik, 
only so they are good musical performances, 








Wagner in Spain,—The Spaniards boast that Wag.- 
ner’s operas are better given in Barcelona than in Berlin ; 
and in Madrid, too, Wagnerism is making rapid strides. 
POn February 2 a grand Wagner concert was given there by 
an orchestra of 100 and a chorus ofeighty. The tickets were 
all sold before noon, although most of them were in the 
hands of speculators who had doubled the prices. The 
program comprised selections from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold,” and ‘*Tristan,”’ The “Tristan” prelude—that 
quintessence of Wagnerism—which had never been heard 
in Madrid, aroused such a storm of applause that it had to 
be repeated! Evidently the world moves.—‘‘ Evening 
Post.’’ 
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Paderewski Continues to Draw.—A telegram to THE 
MusicaL Courter, received too late for publication last 
Tuesday, and signed by Messrs. C. L. Gorham & Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., states that the receipts for the Pader- 
ewski recital in that city on the previous afternoon 
amounted to over $1,700. This sum about represents the 
average receipts at Paderewski recitals in cities of the size 
of Worcester, Mass. 

Stahiknecht Ils Dead,—Julius Stahlknecht, violoncellist, a 
well-known musical veteran in Berlin, has passed away at 
the age of seventy-five. 


What Sullivan Is Doing.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is getting on 
fast with his new comic opera, written to Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s libretto. He was joined in his temporary home 
in the Riviera last week by Mr. and Mrs. D’Oyly Carte, as 
the scenery and other details for the production at the 
Savoy must, of course, now be settled.—London ‘‘ Figaro.”’ 


Gayarré Remembered,—On the second anniversary of the 
death of Gayarré a bust in bronze of the deceased tenor 
was placed in the vestibule of the Madrid Opera House. 


Paganini’s Earnings.x—Much has been said of Paganini’s 
large earnings, and an illustration of this is furnished by 
the particulars of a concert given at the Paris Opera House 
in the year 1831, at which he performed. The amount 
Paganini received was 16,500 frs., and a Parisian dilet- 
tante, with a penchant for calculating, entered into the 
following curious details. Paganini performed during the 
evening three pieces, each occupying five pages of music, of 
about 91 bars tothe page. The fifteen pages thus contained 
1,365 bars, by which the 16,500 frs. are to be divided. The 
quotient will be 12 frs. for each bar, or the proportions will 
be as follows: For a semibreve 12 frs.,a minim 6 frs., a 
crotchet 3 frs., a quaver 1 fr. 50 c., a semiquaver 15 sous, 
a demisemiquaver 71¢ sous, and for a minim rest 6 frs,, a 
crotchet rest 3 frs., &c. This left a residue of 42 frs., which 
could not be distributed except in fractional parts. 


A Wagner Bust.—On the 13th ult., the deathday of 
Richard Wagner, a bust of the master was unveiled at the 
Dresden Court Opera House, at which he once was the first 
conductor. The bust is by Prof. Dr. Gustav Kietz, who, a 
few years before Wagner’s death, made a model of the 
master’s head from life at Bayreuth. 


Mr. W. H. Lawton’s Offer.—‘‘ Natural breathing is ab- 
dominal, while breathing for singing is in the thorax or 
chest, guided by the diaphragmatic muscle. The latter 
manner of breathing I would recommend to everyone, as 
it is the most healthful position in which to carry the body. 
This most important effort can best be understood when 
explained by examples personally, which I shall give to 
anyone who will call at my studio, free of charge, between 
the hours of 5 and 6 p. M.”” Mr. Lawton resides at 239 
West Forty-third street. 

Mrz. Poole Pleases the Public.—Mrs. Clara Poole, the 
well-known contralto’s reception, at the concerts in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Louisville, given by the Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, when she was their soloist, was 
very flattering. Her artistic success was very pronounced. 
She appears to be in better voice than ever, and is one of 
the few singers who are always seeking novelties in the 
vocal line, instead of giving worn out melodies. 

Her success at the last Orpheus Society’s concert of 
Columbus, Ohio, was also deserved, as her rich, sympa- 
thetic voice was heard to advantage. 


Goring Thomas’ Health.—It is satisfactory to learn that 
Mr. Goring Thomas, who met with so serious an accident 
just previous to Christmas by a fall downstairs at his 
uncle’s house, has sufficiently recovered to enable his re- 
moval to Malvern, where it is hoped that the balmy air and 
timely rest will contribute to his speedy recovery. 

Death of Massart.--The death of Lambert Joseph Mas- 
sart at the age of eighty-two removes an interesting link 
between two generations, for Massart was the pupil of 
Randolph Kreutzer (to whom Beethoven dedicated the 
finest of violin and piano sonatas) and of Rode, and was 
the teacher of Wieniawski. Born at Liége, Massart, a 
Belgian by birth, he settled in Paris as a teacher of the 
violin when about thirty years old. His wife, originally 
Miss Masson, who died in 1887, was a well-known pianist 
and teacher. Massart became professor of the violin at 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1843, and has enjoyed a long 
career of artistic usefulness. 

Death of an Old Musician.—There recently died at Clap- 
ham, England, in comparative obscurity, Wilhelm Kloss, a 
once famous pianist and composer. Early in life he mani- 
fested a happy disposition for his art, and was sent to 
Cologne to study under Dorn. Kloss enjoyed the great and 
unusual advantage of having Mendelssohn for his later in- 
structor, who enabled the young aspirant to win the King’s 
Scholarship, thus enabling him to escape conscription for 
the army. Possessed of several letters of introduction he 
went to England, and performed before Her Majesty at 
Windsor. One of the appointments he held was pianist to 
the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg.—London * Musical News.” 
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FOREICN NOTES. 


An Artistic Friendship.—Johann Strauss has been 
greatly devoted to Massenet since the French composer 
went to Vienna to superintend the presentation of 
‘““Werther.”” Strauss attended all the rehearsals of the 
new opera, 

“ Cavalleria ‘Rusticana” in Brussels,—Thurs- 
day, 2 A. M.—*‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’? was produced at the 
La Monnaie Theatre last night. The first tableau and the 
interlude were an immense success, but the last part was 
considered inferior by the Wagnerian part of the audience. 
On the whole it was a qualified success, but the piece will 
have a good run, Mrs. Denuovina was warmly applauded 
in the principal female part. 

A Charming Operetta,—An operetta called ‘Co. 
quette,’’ by Miss Rawlingson and Miss Daisy Sopwith, 
sister-in-law of General Grubb, was produced at the house 
of Mr. Sopwith in South Kensington, London, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings of last week. The music is 
very pretty and the skirt dancing of the young American 
authoress is charming. 

In Memoriam of Weber by Wagner.—Hans 
Richter will, at one of his next concerts, perform a com- 
position of Wagner’s, composed in 1844, at the time Weber’s 
body was taken from London to Dresden. This work con- 
tains a funeral march, written on a motif from ‘ Eury- 
anthe,”’ and a double chorus a capella, 

Postponed, but Not Abandoned.—Mr. Daniel 
Mayer’s proposed German opera season at London is post- 
poned until next year. This will enable the syndicate to 
produce ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ the copyright of which expires in 
England on August 28 next. 

“* Frogs”? Music.—It was intended to produce the 
‘* Frogs ’’ of Aristophanes in the original Greek at Oxford, 
England, during last week. There will be eight perform- 
ances, beginning on February 24, and including matinées 
on February 27 and 29. A special feature will be the 
music, composed specially by Dr. Hubert Parry, who will 
himself conduct at the performances. 

The 300th Performance of “ Tannhauser.”— 
The following interesting notice appeared lately in the 
Berlin papers: ‘‘ Royal Opera House, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1892. Three Hundredth Performance of ‘ Tann- 
hauser’’’—an opera, by the way, which was first produced 
in Dresden in 1845, but was not accepted by the Berlin 
manager till nine years later, because he did not believe it 
would pay. Last season alone it was given twenty-eight 
times in Berlin and 247 times in the opera houses of Ger- 
many and Austria. Yet the famous critic Hauptmann, 
when he first heard this opera, predicted that not a note of 
this music would survive Wagner. The “ Flying Dutch- 
man”’ had its 100th performance in Berlin last yearon Janu- 
ary 8, and at a recent repetition it was given with various 
changes made by Wagner in the score. On February 13 
the Royal Opera Orchestra in the same city gave a concert 
in memory of Wagner, at which his early symphony was 
once more played by special permission of his widow 
Cosima, who, however, said that this was the last per- 
formance of the work that she would ever allow. Mrs. 
Cosima was also present at the 300th performance of 
‘« Tannhauser.”’ 

The Ricordi Prize Competition .—The well-known 
music publishing house of Ricordi at its last competition 
of orchestral music received forty-five pieces. The first 
prize was taken by Ernesto Franceschini, of San Remo. 

Milloecker’s Latest,—Another new opera by Mil- 
locker, entitled ‘‘Das Sonntagskind,’’ was lately produced 
with success in Vienna. 

A Mascagni Syndicate.—In London was lately 
formed a syndicate, with $100,000 capital, having the sole 
right to perform Mascagni’s operas ‘‘L’Amico Fritz’”’ and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ in the Provinces. 

Paris Grand Opera Receipts,—Twenty-two per. 
formances were given at the Paris Grand Opera House 
during the month of January, the receipts amounting to 
$52,800, or $2,400 a performance, 

Another Unpronounceable Russian.— ‘ The 
Prince of Serebreny,’’ music by Koratchewko, libretto 
taken from the novel of Tolstoi, will shortly be produced 
in St. Petersburg. 


Explosion at a Concert,—During a concert given in 
the Salle des Concerts Montagnard at Spa, Belgium, an ex- 
plosion of gas took place. Scores of the spectators were 
seriously injured, and one of the artists, Lubin by name, 
was killed. 

The London Wagner Society,—According to the 
recently issued annual report the London Wagner Society 
last year had 214 members, The publication of the trans- 








lation of the master’s prose writings is to be continued, 
and will consist of ‘‘ Wieland the Smith,’’ ‘‘Art and 
Climate,” and ‘* A Communication to My Friends.’”’ The 
arrangement with Richter for a special Wagner program 
will not be made this year, but a concert with a small 
orchestra will be given instead ; two lectures will be de- 
livered by Mr. Ashton Ellis on ‘‘ The Art Work of the 








Future,’’ and Mr. Charles Dowdeswell will read a paper on 
the intellectual relationship between Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer. . 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 
«6 4H, no! T like it!” An artistic flame 
flooded the gentle face of Mr. Homer N. Bartlett, 
organist of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, as he 
uttered this emphatic response to the query: ‘* Does an 
ultra-musical spirit of a pastor or members of a congrega- 
tion disturb the peace of the chorister?”’ 

‘*T like it. One cannot be too musical to criticise music 
well. A thoroughly musical person knows what he is talk- 
ing about. He judges of intervals, chords, compositions ; 
not of eyes, hair, dress, relatives or the manner of treat- 
ment at the last reception. He recognizes and enjoys a 
good thing when he hears it, is generous with temporary 
or involuntary error, and merciless to all quackery and 
slovenly inefficiency in art, as he ought to be. An artist’s 
recompense is artistic appreciation, which means dis- 
criminating appreciation. 

That the members of this particular congregation recip- 
rocate this broad sentiment of Mr. Bartlett is evidenced in 
the fact that since the last issue of this paper he has been 
constituted director general of its choral worship, with 
power to furnish ‘‘ interval,” ‘‘ chord ’’ and ‘*composition ”’ 
that shall bear the closest artistic scrutiny. 

The new pastor, Mr. Sanders, and his wife are progres- 
sive, enthusiastic musicians, Mrs. Sanders—who was a 
Miss Butler and a millionairess—being something more than 
an amateur in musical art. Her home is the centre of choice 
recitals—musicales in which she is a gifted performer. 

A quintet furnishes the music for the church, consisting 
of Miss Anna L. Kelly, soprano; Miss Kathryn M. Flem- 
ming, contralto ; Mr. George Martin Huss, baritone-basso, 
and Mr. Henry Dunman, tenor. The fifth wheel of this 
interesting musical chariot is the charming violinist, Miss 
Dupré. , 

This last is a new and so far highly successful venture, 
Miss Dupré’s playing being technically correct and pecu- 
liarly soulful in expression, and the tenderness of her legato 
tones singularly adapted to reverential sentiment. The 
young violinist is pleasing personally ; tall, slender, with 
lustrous eyes and gentle, refined manners that do not lack 
force. 

Miss Kelly is considered one of the best choir singers in 
the city. Aside from having a highly sympathetic timbre 
of voice, she is reliable in time and tune, a first-class 
reader—the choir singer’s desideratum—and constant and 
patient at rehearsals. She is an earnest, serious student, 
withdrawing almost wholly from society to devote herself 
to her art, and bringing the best she has of voice and vi- 
tality into the gallery on Sunday morning. 

Miss Flemming is a young Californian who, with noble 
contralto notes and superior musical heritage, is bound 
with more careful training and experience to make a musi- 
cal mark. She is one of the few pure contralto voices in 
the city. She last season made the tour as soloist with 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’ Company. She is a girl of rare 
vivacity and good looks, making the temptations of society 
life a sore rival to art hermitage. She is devoted to music, 
was educated as an instrumentalist, possessing what she 
herself calls ‘‘a squeaky little soprano voice,” till within 
three or four years, when it suddenly dropped down to the 
heavy quality it now possesses. 

Mr. Huss is of too distinguished lineage—son and 
brother of eminent musicians—to need introduction. Pos- 
sessed of superior musical sentiment, he is painstaking 
and conscientious, has an admirable baritone voice and 
reads music like he does print. 

Mr. Dunman is a graduate of the Royal Academy of 
London. 

Saturday, 4 P. M., is the time of rehearsal of this choir. 
Salaries are good and a plush covered spirit exists between 
organ loft, pew and pulpit. : 

Next season the organ is to be rebuilt, when many new 
features will be incorporated, including an electric motor 
to supersede the human wind provider of the present, who, 
though powerful and reliable, is inadequate to the emo- 
tional possibilities of the case. 

The acoustics here are good. It is said by those who 
love their ‘¢*sermon chat’’ that slender, telltale wires hang 
suspended above the heads of the gallery gods, making 
whispering impossible ; but we cannot vouch for the truth 
of this telephonic echo. 

In regard to church singing unfitting the vocalist for 
secular work Mr. Bartlett says: ‘‘There should be no in- 
terference between the different lines of musical sentiment. 
An artist is an artist in any environment. Adaptability is 
the artist’s ability. Personation is as much the singer’s 
art as the actor’s, and she must be able to transform herself 
from nun to princess without a shadow. Moreover, ora- 
torio, the test of dramatic and musical expression, is but 
the highest type of church music.” 

As to the objection to operatic singers in church work, 
the feeling varies in different churches. ‘Other things 
being equal” there is no objection in the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church. 

In one of a row of houses all of which are similar as the 





notes on a staff of tremolo composition is the home of 
Homer N., Bartlett, whose name as musical artist is a 
household one in New York. The storm doors open on a 
perspective of door mat, polished handles and dainty 
curtaining, bespeaking an influence not wholly musical, 
Within the home is restful and artistic to a degree. The 
music parlor is an ideal one, in mellow coloring, quality of 
furnishing, sentiment of ornamentation—above all its ex- 
quisite neatness and order, in strong contrast with the 
‘*musical litter’’ of the artist male when left to himself 
and his inspirations. From the bright coal fire and ashless 
hearth to the polished window panes, the carefully arranged 
piles of volume and MSS., the thoughtful arrangement of 
furniture, the small necessaries of secretary, violin stand 
and shelf, even the loose scraps upon the music rack, 
where Bach is the upper cover, the hand of woman— 
with all due deference to Apollo—is evident. 

Perhaps no musician of our town has led a more active, 
mental life than this kindly artist, whose opera now run 
in the 120’s and who feels that his life work ‘‘is not yet 
commenced.”’ 

Among his ambitious compositiofs are four concert 
pieces for organ—one dedicated to Mr. Clarence Eddy ; one 
to Mr. Theodor Dubois, of the Church of the Madeliene, 
Paris; one to Mr. Gerrit Smith, of New York. An unfin- 
ished pile of manuscript writing of a three act opera and 
another of opera comique lie awaiting revision. A cantata 
for male voices, entitled ‘‘ The Last Chieftain,’ and ‘ Oft- 
times a Strain of Music,’’ a work for women’s voices 
recently brought out by Neidlinger; a Concertstiick for 
violin and orchestra and a couple of piano studies for Pader 
ewski, are among his latest endeavors. Church music 
and ballad have flowed from his pen. Plans for an oratorio 
are now being formulated, 


The Week’s Concerts. 


THe VirGit COncEeR?T. 


RECITAL was given in Steinway Hall last 

Friday evening by Miss Julie Geyer in the interest of 

the Virgil practice clavier, the program being arranged to 
exhibit the use of the clavier: 
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Sonata, op. 2, No. 1.......... obately ccdllaeh a6 Beethoven 
Miss Julie Geyer. 
Remarks—(ten minutes)—Subject: ‘‘ How Does the Clavier Method 
of Foundational Instruction Differ from the Prevailing 
Method?” 
Mr. A. K, Virgil. 
Scherzo...... tevees Gade 
Volksweise. Grieg 
Prelude... ... Chopin 
Pastorale Scarlatti 
Minuet.. Jet eies de ‘ Paderewski 
Miss Geyer. 
Sonata, op. 14, No, 2, last movement eas . Beethoven 
Nore.—The above number will be performed first on the 
clavier, then on the piano, This will show with what accuracy 
pieces that have been learned on the clavier can be played on 
the piano for the first time. Miss Geyer has never played 
this movement of the sonata on the piano, and has never heard 
it played. It has been learned and memorized at the clavier 
She will go to the piano with it for the first time before the 
audience. This will illustrate an important truth, namely, 
that the player can reproduce to himself on the clavier the 
entire content of a composition as well as at the piano. 
Studies for second, third and fourth finger crossings and scale 
Nore.—The above will be played with the metronome 
first on the clavier then repeated on the piano. Rate of 
velocity, 882 notes per minute 
Miss Geyer. 
Remarks—(ten minutes)—Subject: “Is there ‘too much technic 
already?’ The assertion is often made that there is.” 
Mr. Virgil 
Waltz, op. 64... é . Chopin 
Rondo Capriccioso. . : ... Mendelssohn 
Miss Geyer, 
aceeeses Liszt 


“ La Regata Veneziana’’......... Wencheaned 
Miss Geyer, 

Miss Geyer began her studies a little over a year ago and 
shows a wonderful improvement, her touch is in the main 
firm and clear, and her work speaks much for the benefits 
resulting from the use of the clavier. Complimentary 
tickets forthe second recital, March 4, can be secured at 
Steinway Hall or 26 West Fifteenth street. 





THE HARLEM PHILHARMONIC, 

Thie second concert of the Harlem Philharmonic occurred 
last Thursday evening, the public rehearsal being given 
the afternoon previous. The following interesting program 
was presented, Mr. Philip Scharwenka conducting his own 
work in person : 


Scotch Symphony... ... Mendelssohn 


Aria, ** Pleurez, mes yeux,” “ Le Cid"’.. ... Massenet 
Mrs, Blauvelt. 

* Friihlingswogen”’............. Se ; ..-- P. Scharwenka 
* Pecheurs des Perles’’ Aria... ... y dveved assdcicescesienae 
Mrs, Blauvelt. 

+» Lisat 


wt” | MOREE PCE Seer rer yy eer tee ; 

Mrs. Blauvelt was a warm favorite and delivered her 
numbers in a most charming manner. The orchestra 
played in excellent form, and Mr, Fleck, the conductor, 
is to be congratulated on the fine showing they made. 


MASTER HARTMAN’S CONCERT. 
Master Arthur Hartmann’s concert was given in Chickering 
Hall last Friday evening to an overflowing house. He was 
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assisted by Misses Yendik and Blumgart, sopranos, and 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky, pianist, in the following program : 


PN ON, 8 FRI ee ieee ebees so veece Opes 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 
* Queen of Sheba" ; - .. Gounod 
Miss A, Yendik 
(Class of Mrs. Fursch-Madi.) 
Concerto No. 7 : j .. De Beriot 
Moderato. Andante Rondo. 
Master Arthur Hartmann, 
Class of Mr, Henry Lambert.) 

Barcarolle, No. 1 .. Rubinstein 
Etude, F minor ; Liszt 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 

* Hallelujah oninavinn i ....Massenet 
Miss C, Blumgart. 

(Class of Mrs, Fursch-Madi,) 

Cavatina ; . Raff 
Ungarisch ..Hauser 


* Alla Zingaresca’ Be - ‘ ..« Techechulin 
Master A, Hartmann 
* Invitation & la Valse" phbaaneses Weber-Tausig 
Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 

Master Hartmann shows remarkable talent for one of his 
years, and his selections were given in an artistic manner. 


Mr. Godowsky played in his usual finished manner, 





Tue Banks’ CLup Concert. 

The New York Banks’ Club gave their second concert of 
this season in the Lenox Lyceum last Wednesday evening 
assisted by Mrs. Ida Bond-Young, soprano; Miss Lenora 
von Stosch, violin ; Miss Avice Boxall, harp, and a chorus 
of young ladies, pupils of Mr. H. R. Humphries, the con- 
ductor. 

The hall was filled and the audience greatly enjoyed the 
excellent program presented. Mrs. Bond-Young sang 
** Because of Thee,’’ by Berthold Tours ; Cowen’s ‘ Love is 
a Dream," and the solo in the anthem ‘ Out of Zion,” by 
Blumner, in a manner most acceptable, her full rich voice 
filling the Lyceum with ease. Miss von Stosch also made a 
strong impression by her fine playing of a Saint-Saéns’ rondo 
capricciosa, a ‘* Melodie,’’ by Paderewski, and Nachez’s 
** Gypsy Dances,” 





Tue Herne Sisters’ Concert, 

The Misses Heine gave their third recital Tuesday even- 
ing of last week in Behr Brothers Hall, assisted by Mr. 
Victor Herbert, ‘cellist. 

Miss Florence Heine played her solo in an excellent man- 
ner, and also did good work in thetrio. Mr. Herbert as 
usual was successful with his playing and was warmly en- 


cored, The following was the program : 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 13... o4e% : . Grieg 
The Misses Heine. 
Violon cello solo. PP ince Senderosysccescessecccss Herbert 
(* At the Spring” .. Davidoft 
Mr. Victor Herbert, 
Violin solo, ** Faust Fantaisie"’.... ; +++» Sarasate 
Miss. L. Florence Heine, 


rio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 70, No. 1 Beethoven 


The Misses Heine and Mr. Herbert. 





Mrs. TyLer Dutton’s Sone RECITAL, 
Mrs. Tyler Dutton gave a song recital in the Chamber 
Music Hall of the new Music Hall Thursday evening last, 
before a goodly sized audience, the following being the 


program : 
“ Nymphs and Shepherds"’ . ++. Purcell 
* Mit einem gemalten Band "’. . Beethoven 


“Gruss "’.. é ‘ 
“ The Hour of Dawn”. ) 
* Die Lotosblume"’ ° ) 


... Mendelssohn 


“ Spring Night”... » Schumann 
“ Widmung"’.. ae ee ) 

“ Trock'ne Blumen" ......... } 

Gretchen am Spinnrade _ Schubert 
* Who is Sylvia? ‘ 

“Hark! bark! the lark” 

“The Swan”’.. eger nopaeeted ..».-Grieg 
“O Humid Spring Time Evening"’............. 6 scccceccccceccess Jensen 
* Si tu veux, Mignonne"’ bas p ven oedee'e Uphin bes be -ppikbe:ale ieee 
“Im Herbst” ...... eveheccdenpecunkicdsise cb bande séuswedteds aan Franz 
* Tralime " soese Wagner 
FE Te Ee Meee he > Liszt 
PEE WEEE ney occ ces tnnecy: ceenesetess 6s Herbert 
SEEEESLENS epgnsscesoscnues se ahscagedecshs Macdenebewess eainenniel Bizet 
“ Frithling " .. Lassen 


Mre. Dutton possesses a clear, strong voice and gave some 
of her numbers in a charming manner, though the program 
would have been relieved of its monotony by the introduc- 
tion of an instrumental solo. 


Roso Ozillag's Death.—To the Editor of the ** World,’’— 
in your issue of February 23, giving an account of the death 
of Rosa Czillag, the celebrated prima donna, you unwit- 
tingiy do me an injury in stating that she was the divorced 
wife of my father. The facts really are that she was the 
divorced wife of my elder brother, and not of my father. 
She was also the aunt of Mr. Carl Streitmann, at present 
with the Lillian Russell Company. There is certainly some 
error in your cablegram regarding her dying in poverty, 
for to my certain knowledge she was in comparatively easy 
circumstances. Even if she had not been she has wealthy 
relatives in the city of Vienna who would never allow her 
to be buried in a pauper’s grave. By kindly giving this 
article as much prominence as the former one you will 
greatly oblige, yours respectfully, A, Hermann.—*: World.” 





Eugen d’Albert. 


HE pianist d’Albert is again in America. No 

one forgets his advent here two years ago, when his 

marvelous playing carried everything before it, as did 
Rubinstein’s nearly twenty years before. 

According to Von Bulow, the successor of Rubinstein is 
Eugen d’Albert. He is one of a trio of pianists to whom 
the designation of ‘‘great’’ is truly applicable ; indeed, 
several years ago, before d’Albert had attained his present 
eminence, Von Balow proclaimed this young artist’s right 
to rank with Rubinstein and himself, and said: ‘ He is yet 
young and bids fair to surpass us all.’’ 

Eugen d’Albert was born in Glasgow, Scotland, Sunday, 
April 10, 1864, and is therefore less than twenty-eight years 
old. His father, Charles Napoleon d’Albert, was a French 
composer of eminence, living at the time in England, and who 
fostered the evident genius of his son, and trained him so 
carefully and well that at the age of twelve young Eugen 
was elected Newcastle Scholar in the National Training 
School, London, where he studied the piano, harmony and 
composition under Ernest Pauer, Dr. Stainer, Mr. Prout and 
Arthur Sullivan. His progress was so rapid and brilliant 
that in 1879 an overture of his was accepted and played at 
St. James’ Hall, and in 1881 his concerto in A was played by 
himself at the Richter concert in London. There Mr. Hans 
Richter met him and was so impressed by the genius of the 
youthful player and composer that he took young d’Albert 
to his home in Vienna and taught him for a year, at the end 
of which time he took him to Liszt, who in turn showed an 
unwonted interest in the young artist. 

The progress made by d’Albert during the next five 
months astonished even the great master, who called him 
‘*a second Tausig,’’ in allusion to his extraordinary tech- 
nique. Asa result of his superb playing in Weimar he was 
appointed in 1882 by the Grand Duke of Weimar as court 
pianist—a distinction remarkable in that it had never be- 
fore been granted to so youthful an artist. His sub- 
sequent concerts in Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Dresden and 
other cities have been unparalleled successes, continuing 
without a break to the present. 

It isas a player and interpreter of the works of Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin, and that class of profound com- 
posers, that his greatest gifts have been shown, and which 
have won the unstinted admiration of the public and com- 
pelled such musical critics as H. Ehrlich to say of recent 
performances in Berlin and Hamburg, ‘‘ He is the foremost 
of pianists and the greatest interpreter of Beethoven next 
to Joachim ;’ or Emil Krauze to write that ‘‘ his rendering 
of Beethoven's concerto stands above all criticism ;"’ or 
Professor Boedecker to say ‘‘the artistic impression 
which he made will resound long in living remembrance ;"’ 
or William Blanck to say ‘‘ he is unquestionably the great- 
est of living pianists,’ and the ‘‘ Berliner Zeitung ”’ to pro- 
claim him ‘‘indeed the first.’’ 

These are but repetitions in kind of what our own emi- 
nent critics had already said. Mr. Krehbiel’s words were 
‘*there is no risk in saying that he is the most magnetic 
player that has been heard in America since Rubinstein.”’ 
H. T. Finck said: ‘* Such stupendous pianism has not been 
heard in New York since Rubinstein was here,’’ and Mr. 
Henderson wrote : ‘‘It issafe to say he is the greatest living 
pianist.’’ D’Albert is that rare thing in a pianist, the com- 
bination of a profound musical nature behind which are a 
great musical brain and a warm, artistic temperament, with 
an unlimited technique. 

D’Albert’s compositions are full of nobility and beauty, 
and a still greater career is doubtless opening up before 
this genius. Among his most prominent works, which also 
number many for the piano alone, are his overture 
‘* Hyperion,”’ played at a Richter concert June 8, 1885 ; his 
symphony in F at the same May 24, 1886 ; also last January 
atthe Philharmonic concerto under Von Bilow in Berlin and 
Hamburg, and his concerto in A played at the Richter con- 
cert in 1881. He has also,completed a grand opera which 
is soon to be produced in Germany. 

D’Albert is short in stature, with a round face, small 
black eyes and a heavy shock of dark brown hair. He 
bears a striking facial resemblance to Tausig. 

It is enough in concluding this sketch of the great piano 
virtuoso to repeat what Rubinstein averred after hearing 
d’Albert’s performance of his D minor concerto: ‘It is 
the most satisfactory I have ever heard.”’ 

Eugene d’Albert will make his first appearance in Boston 
May 11 and 12, with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Afterward he will appear in other large cities. 





Melopoia of Plainfield.—A most delightful concert was 
given on Tuesday evening, February 23, by the Melopoia 
Society of Plainfield to its subscribing members and 
friends, in the beautiful Casino. Mr. W. R. Chapman is 
conductor and Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. Galassi and the 
Rubinstein Trio were the assisting artists. The concert 
was a great success in every particular, each number well 
sung and enthusiastically received. Mr. Chapman’s new 
**Sanctus’’ was sung for the first time and received great 
applause and praise. The Melopoia are to be congratulated 
on their brilliant success. 





Impressions from the Old Tone World. 
Ber.in, February 15, 1892. 
OTHING that has happened during the 
present somewhat arid musical season in the Prussian 
capital has created half the stir attendant upon Anton 
Rubinstein’s reappearance after an absence of over six 
years. Hardly had the announcement of his concert «‘ for 
charitable purposes’’ been’ announced before every avail- 
able seat had been disposed of, and that at prices we should 
even at home regard as high. Strange to say, this very year, 
1892, in which he has chosen to present himself once more 
before the public of Berlin, will bring with it the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day when, as a boy of twelve, his mar- 
velous pianistic ability was first here admired. 

The reports that had preceded Rubinstein’s coming on 
the present occasion from Russia, Vienna and Dresden had 
reassured the musical world that no disappointment would 
be in store for that vast majority to whom Rubinstein is, 
and ever must be, the one great and incomparable pianist 
for all time. And yet it seemed well nigh incredible that 
an artist who had practically given up practicing these latter 
years, and who had to all intents and purposes bid fare- 
well to the concert stage forever, should not have fallen 
off in one or the other respect from what he once had 
been. These doubts therefore that formed so important 
a part of the neutral attitude the vast assemblage had 
brought to last Friday’s concert it behooved Rubinstein to 
set at rest. But hardly had he played half a dozen bars 
of his E flat concerto before it was made evident to every- 
one that all cause for apprehension on that score was 
groundless. 

Asa pianist he is still what he has always been and as 
such he may stili count on the most numerous multitude of 
followers and admirers that has ever been vouchsafed to 
any one artist. But everyone knows that for such honors, 
which have ever been so easily within his grasp, he cares 
little or not at all. It is as a composer he would be ac- 
claimed of the public; yet though the program of this his 
latest concert showed only a list of his own compositions— 
the G minor symphony, the E flat concerto, the ‘* Caprice 
Russe’’ and several piano soloe—little of the applause and 
less of the critical praise showered on him in the various 
notices of his reappearance was won by the works them- 
selves independently of their composer, who so lovingly 
exerted himself in the direction of their best conceivable 
interpretation. It is strange, not that Rubinstein has been 
able to impose so very few of his works on the musical 
world as masterpieces pure and simple, but that, given the 
extreme affability and charm belonging to one side of his 
character, he should not have succeeded in gathering 
about himself a band of faithful followers, ready to uphold 
even the most trifling products of his all too facile inven- 
tion. 

If the visit to America in the fall is really accomplished, 
and, in spite of all that may be cabled, written or reported, 
the question is still shrouded in particularly impenetrable 
doubt, the old world will have every reason to envy the 
good fortune of the new. In the meanwhile Rubinstein’s 
‘*Die Musik und ihre Meister’ is creating quite as much 
stir in musical circles on this as on the other side of the 
water. There is but one sentiment expressed—of deep re- 
gret that chagrin and disappointment should have led to 
the publication of opinions that only react on the ‘* Meister ’’ 
who has so acridly expressed them. 

Following closely on the reappearance of Rubinstein 
comes the return for but two occasions, a concert and its 
public rehearsal, of Albert Niemann from that private life 
to which he so suddenly and unexpectedly retired after the 
memorable performance of ‘ Fidelio” at the Berlin Opera 
House some three years ago. The occasion that has in- 
duced the veteran Wagner singer once more to present 
himself before his well beloved adorers of old is a concert 
to be given this evening at the Philharmonic by the Wag- 
ner societies of Berlin and Potsdam. Dame Cosima, who 
is credited with irresistible powers of persuasion and a 
complete equipment as siren ‘‘of the first water,’’? which 
would never be suspected by those who have only of late 
years met the arrogant lady wielding her haughty sceptre 
at Bayreuth, is said to have made a special appeal to 
Niemann in behalf of the concert, its givers and the ‘* good 
cause,’’ and as events proved did not make itin vain. Of 
the tenor’s subsequent regrets at having allowed him- 
self to be entrainé, only the inner house circle has tales 
to tell. 

The rehearsal occurred yesterday morning and as was 
to be expected the large hall was filled to overflowing. 
The program offered the ‘‘Kaiser March,”’ the first act of 
‘*Die Walkire,’”’ with Niemann as ‘ Siegmund,’’ and 
Sucher as ‘ Sieglinde,"”’ and finally ‘‘ Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey,” the death scene and march, and the grand 
finale. For Mr’. Sucher excuses were made ere the concert 
began, her exertions in an admirable performance of 
‘“« Tristan und Isolde,’’ at the Opera House the night before, 
the anniversary of Wagner’s death, having very naturally 
greatly fatigued her. For Niemann, however, no indul- 
gence was asked, and yet it was most cordially given, for 
though his auditors applauded him to the echo and tried to 
make him feel he was now just as much ‘‘their Albert ’’ as 
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ever, the stern fact became at once apparent that his re- 
tirement from public activity should now no longer be 
regarded as a source of deep regret. In appearance he 
has changed but little since he bid farewell to the public 
of New York that has so warm a place in his affection ; the 
beard has grown considerably whiter, but he still has the 
same erect carriage and is still the same type of splendid 
virility. 

The orchestra, under Professor Klindworth, gave a slov- 
enly and disgraceful interpretation of the score, and when, 
in a conversation with one of the leading critics of Berlin, 
it was suggested that such a performance at an important 
concert would be practically impossible in New York the 
only answer forthcoming was: ‘And do you suppose we 
approve of it in Berlin? Nor is that the worst, for in spite 
of the large sum taken in by the sale of tickets not a pfen- 
nig will go to the fund, as it will all be eaten up by ex- 
penses for rehearsals !”’ 

Of the ‘‘ Eccentric Doctor’s’’ various recent escapades 
his quarrel with Wolff 4 cause de Joachim, his intention to 
conduct no more concerts in Berlin and his apostrophizing 
the public as Unmusikalische Volk, you have undoubtedly 
heard ad nauseumin America. And now suddenly appears 
a rival for Bulow, if not in the field of so-called eccentrici- 
ties at least in that of brilliant cleverness in which among 
musicians he has for many years held a position quite by 
himself, Moritz Rosenthal, the eminent virtuoso, well 
remembered from his American successes of three years 
ago, and one of the few artists who has attracted the 
special attention of Berlin concert goers during the past 
two winters, has by a letter just published in Fritsch’s 
‘*Musikalisches Wochenblatt”’ given proof that he can 
take it up at any time with the witty doctor in sharpness 
of repartee and piquancy of wit. 

By a succession of untoward circumstances Rosenthal 
had drawn down upon himself the wrath of no less a criti- 
cal authority than Heinrich Ehrlich, who, after praising 
him unconditionally on the occasion of his first appearance, 
subsequently, at the instigation, it issaid, of an older rival, 
completely changed his attitude, displaying such bitter 
antagonism that even his editor in chief became convinced 
of his malicioug bias and turned this year’s Rosenthal con- 
certs over to another critic. The effect on Ehrlich may 
well be imagined, though the imprudence that led him to 
write an exceedingly compromising letter to Fritzsch’s 
Leipsic paper can, on the part of so clever a man, hardly 
be understood. Rosenthal was to appear shortly in Leipsic, 
and Ehrlich wrote to Fritzsch requesting him to publish, and 
also to induce other papers there to publish, a statement as 
to the much heralded virtuoso’s e/atus which, it may be 
imagined, had not been conceived nor written in an alto- 
gether friendly spirit. Unfortunately for Mr. Ehrlich 
(whose name has at all times been an easy subject for the 
wit of even his dullest enemies) the editor of the ‘* Woch.- 
enblatt’’? in no way received his communication in the 
spirit expected, but promptly printed it verbatim as a 
foot note to a criticism of Rosenthal’s unprecedentedly 
successful performance of Chopin’s E minor concerto at 
the Gewandhaus, ‘‘in order to spoil Ehrlich’s pleasure 
once for all in attempting such dirty manceuvres against 
any colleague who might not have won his favor.”’ 

At the same time Mr. Fritzsch placed the columns of his 
paper at the disposal of Rosenthal to make whatever fur. 
ther rejoinder he might see fit. The letter of Ehrlich, 
which was printed in the number of the ‘+ Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt ’’ published on February 5, may be recom 
mended to the attention of every reader as a unique ex- 
ample of the methods pursued by German music critics, 
while Rosenthal’s reply, published on the 12th, may well 
be classed among the wittiest and cleverest literary 
products of the tone world. WILLIAM VON SACHs. 








Music in Vienna. 
Vienna, February 8, 1892. 
O-DAY the Philharmonic Society, under the 
baton of Hans Richter, gave the following program : 
* Esclarmonde”’ suite for orchestra (meW)............500cere « Massenet 
Rhapsodie for piano and orchestra, op. 65 (mew).................. Tg. Brit 
Piano part performed by Ig. Briill. 
Symphony, D major, No. 4 (composed in 1786). .........4..--406. J. Haydn 
The above program was well selected and well performed. 
Special praise must be bestowed upon the Brill number. The 
Haydn number is one of the symphonies which was composed 
for Paris in 1786. The orchestra was in its usual fine form. 
In the evening the Rosé Quartet gave a chamber music 
recital, at which a quartet of the Stelzner system instru- 
ments was played upon. The program was as follows: 


Romanze from the quartet Op. 27.......666 6666s cee cree weer ee ce ceee Grieg 
Air from violin concerto... .........- sin ddp Wew'Sqdne ba HES Tis ag .Goldmark 
Arnold Rosé. 

Cavatine for violin, viola, violotta and 'cello...................55 Stelzner 
(Dr. Stelzner playing the violotta.) 

* Spring Thoughts,” for viola,..........sccecccecceresersenetees Bachrich 
S. Bachrich. 

Choral, arranged for two violins, viola, violotta and ’cello,..........Bach 
I ee re aids oan Cad oti oonntsos4enrcre, Sexbers Ries 
R. Hummer 
Menuet and fugue from the quartet op. 69, No. 3........... 4... Beethoven 


The Quartet Rosé—which comprises the following: Ar- 
nold Rosé, first violin; A. Siebert, second violin ; 5S. Bach- 





rich, viola; R. hummer, ’cello—is a favorite with the 
Viennese public ; in fact it is considered as one of the best 
quartets with the celebrated Hellmesberger Quartet. This 
evening's recital was principally to bring before the public 
notice the new system of bowed instruments invented by 
Dr, Alfred Stelzner, of Wiesbaden, Germany. The first 
number of Grieg was very well performed, the shading and 
coloring being magnificent. The second number from 
Goldmark was performed by Arnold Rosé in a most charm. 
ing manner. Rosé is considered as one of Vienna’s best 
violinists. He issolcistin the opera orchestra. The Stelz. 
ner number is acomposition merely to show the power of 
the instruments of his invention more than for the musical 
part of it. In this number only instruments of his (Stelz 
ner’s) system were used (violin, viola, violotta and ’cello). 
The fourth number on the program is a somewhat brilliant 
composition in the gavotte form, and brought forth con- 
siderable applause. Its composer and performer, S. Bach 
rich, is professor of violin in the conservatory. 

The ’cello solo performed by R. Hummer was very good. 
He is a virtuoso of considerable fame and well known in 
Vienna, 

It is not out of place here to give the reader a few words 
about this new instrument called the ‘ violotta’’ (thick 
viola), invented by Dr. Alfred Stelzner, of Wiesbaden. This 
new instrument is in size the same as the ordinary viola, 
the only difference being that itis a little thicker. It is 
played the same as the violin or viola and is tuned exactly 
one octave lower than the violin. It is between the viola 
and ’cello. Its tone closely resembles that of the viola. 
The music for the same is written in the violin clef. The 
other instruments built after this system were a violin, 
viola and ’cello. The instruments performed on on this oc- 
casion, although quite new yet, had a most agreeable and 
powerful tone. The violin is but four months old, the viola 
seven months, the violotta four months old and the ’cello, 
three months. After a little age and more use these in- 
struments, according to the system, will become improved. 
In one of my future letters I will give a full description of 
the ‘* violotta’’ and of the entire system according to the 
theory of Dr. Stelzner. Among those present were several 
well-known composers, musicians and critics, Dr. Johannes 
Brahms was also among the audience. 

This evening at the opera ‘‘ Manon,’’ by Massenet, was 
given. CHARLES LfceEr. 


Dvorak’s “Requiem Mass.” 
VORAK’'S masterly if not convincingly 
religious requiem mass was given for the first time in 
America last Wednesday afternoon in public rehearsal and 
last Thursday evening at St. George’s Church in Stuyvesant 
square. The work was given under the able conductor. 
ship of Richard Henry Warren, who conducted an orchestra 
of sixty-five and the Church Choral Society. The soloists 
were Clementine de Vere, soprano; Emily Winant, con- 
tralto; James H. Ricketson, tenor, and Emil Fischer, bass. 
Messrs. H. W, Parker and Wm. S. Chester presided at the 
organ. The work as a whole is very strong and shows 
Dvorak’s supreme mastery in the art of orchestration and 
choral writing. While Sclavonic coloring abounds the 
writing is severe to simplicity. The climax inthe * Dies 
Irze’’ is most impressive and the ‘* Agnus Dei’’ is beautiful 
music. Dramatic rather than religious must be the verdict 
pronounced on the composition, which should certainly be 
repeated in the near future. The performance throughout 
was smooth and reflects great credit on Mr. Warren. The 
mass is published by Novello, Ewer & Co. 


Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
OU neo doubt have seen by the report of Dr. 
Dewey, the regular correspondent of the New York 
‘*Herald,” that the cablegram reprinted in your issue of 
February 3 was nothing but a fake. No string suite of Mr. 
Schenck, ‘‘nephew of the late American minister, Mr. Pen. 
dleton,”” was played, but inits stead, as ‘‘one of the 
features,’’ MacDowell’s suite, op. 42, had its initial per- 
formance in Europe. 

Professor Urban assisted at the concert, not as con 
ductor, but as music critic of the ‘ Vossische Zeitung,"’ 
and I might add right here that he says some very nice 
things about the ‘‘earnestness of thought, purity of per 
ception, solidity of technic, as well as of the ideal ten- 
dencies to be found in the American composers.”’ 

The fake referred to also appeared in the Paris edition of 
the New York ‘‘ Herald,”’ and for a while the musical mem. 
bers of the Berlin colony were quite exercised over what 
they considered the ‘‘smart’’ work of a ‘‘ very smart” 
correspondent. I think Mr. Bennett ought to decorate the 
smart ‘‘ young man’’ with a leather medal. 

Thanking you for giving space to the above, 

I am yours as ever, F, X, ARENS. 

CuarcorrensurG, February 10, 1892. 








The M. P, U.—The Musical Protective Union and Na- 
tional League of America will hold a convention in New 
York next month. One of the features of the gathering 
will be a banquet at Delmonico’s on March 18. 


HOME NEWS. 
MAN? De, 

Dr. Hanchett’s Lectures,—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has 
recently commenced a course of illustrated lectures at the 
Metropolitan College of Music on ‘Musical Analysis and 
Criticism,”’ the illustrations being provided by the lecturer 
himself on the piano. The first lecture was delivered on 
Friday afternoon, February 5, and commenced at the very 
bottom by a demonstration of the acoustical laws on which 
the natural diatonic scale is founded. This work was made 
practical by requiring the class to tell by their ears what 
intervals were sounded, and a theoretical talk upon the 
relation of such analysis to criticism was then given, in 
which emphasis was put upon the great importance in judg- 
ing music of having trained ears. In future lectures it is 
purposed to similarly consider every element which goes to 
make up a composition. The course will be continued at 
intervals of two weeks, and while designed for the college 
pupils others interested in the study can obtain tickets at 
the office. The hour is 4:30 on alternate Fridays. 

Free Organ Recitals.—A series of bi-weekly free organ 
recitals are being given on the new Odell triple electric 
organ at the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and 
West Twenty-ninth street, by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. 
They occur on alternate Monday mornings at t1 o’clock, 
the next date being March 14, and will last until April 25. 

Hellmuth College.—Hellmuth College, London, Ont., 
of which the capable music director is Mr. Thomas Martin, 
held its half yearly exercises February 16, an excellent 
program being offered. 

Harrison M. Wild.—Harrison M. Wild gave his to1st 
organ recital last Sunday afternoon at the Unity Church, 
Chicago. He was assisted by Mrs. Theodore Brentano, so- 
prano; Mrs. F. S. Bagg, contralto; Chas. A. Knorr, the 
well-known tenor, and John Morley, basso. 

The M. P. U. League.—The Musical Protective Union 
and National League of America hold a convention in New 
York in March and give an invitation banquet in Del 
monico’s onthe 18th of that month. Among the guests in 
vited are Chauncey M. Depew, Colonel Ingersoll, Anton 
Seidl and Theodore Thomas. Jesse Williams, the wel-lknown 
and popular conductor in the Garden Theatre and for many 
years musical director in the Casino, is in charge of the 
guests’ committee. 

Sternberg Plays the Schumann Concerto,—In speak- 
ing of Constantin Sternberg’s recent appearance at the 
Young Maennerchor’s Society’s * fortieth anniversary in 
Philadelphia, February 22, the ‘‘Ledger’’ of that city 

writes: 

Contstantin Sternberg followed in Schumann's piano concerto (A 
minor), in which he displayed talent and skill of tiie highest order, The 
selection of Schumann’s concerto is in itself significant of an artist's belief 
in himself, for it is one of the least showy in the literature of the piano, 
with very few real bravura passages, even in the cadenzas and next to 
nothing of the music that is called grateful or applause compelling. Yet 


it isfull of delightful music when played by one who can interpret its 
beauties and this Mr. Sternberg did, infusing his work with a lucidity and 
formative power that gave real charm to what would otherwise have been 


admirable as an exhibition of mere mechanical dexterity. There were 
moments in the concerto when the orchestra was a little shaky, but on the 
whole the orchestral score was very effectively given. 

Stratford, Onj.—A number of the musical ladies of 
Stratford have formed themselves into a musical society 
under the name of the Harmony circle for the purpose of 
mutualimprovement. The Circle meets fortnightly at the 
residences of the members, and at each meeting a member 
reads an essay On a Composer or musical subject selected 
at the last previous meeting, and five other members play 
works of the composer who has been the subject of the 
essay, or, in event of some other musical subject being 
chosen for the essay, they play something suitable te the 
subject, both the essay and the playing being open to a 
thorough discussion and criticism. In addition to the 
regular fortnightly meetings the circle gives a musical 
evening once in two months to which they invite their 
friends. This is the first year of the existence of the 
circle, but so far the meetings have been very successful, 
and the Stratford ladigs are deriving a great deal of benefit 
from them. The officers of the circle are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert Smith; vice-president, Mrs, Dr. Abrens ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. D, Riddell; musical director, 
Mrs. R. M. Ballantyne. 

The Poliklinik Concert.—The annual concert for the 
benefit of the German Poliklinik, which took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Tuesday night was a great 
artistic as wellas a highly gratifying financial success. The 
program contained two comediettas played by the Augustin 
Daly Company and one in German given by Miss Marie 
Barkany and the Amberg Theatre Company. The musical 
portion of the program called for the services of a complete 
orchestra under the vigorous direction of Mr. Nahan 
Franko, Miss Felicita Kaschowska, Mr. William H, Rieger, 
Mr. Max Dick, a new violinist, and last, but by no means 
least, of the Philharmonic Vocal Quartet. ‘The latter, con- 
sisting of Miss Julia Muiller-Hartung, soprano; Mrs. Anna 
Lankow, contralto; Albert Thies, tenor, and Hermann 
Hovemann, basso, assisted by Jacques Friedberger, pianist, 
were heard on this occasion for the first time in public, and 
created an excellent impression with their artistically fin- 
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ished and thoroughly musical singing of selections from 
Schumann's ‘' Spanisches Liederspiel ”’ and Brahms’ ‘*Gypsy 
Songs,” which latter were a really interesting novelty and 
are among the best things Brahms has lately given to the 
world, 

“Faust” Readings and “Faust” Music. 
Riddle’s announcement of acourse of five Lenten afternoon 


George 


readings at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, on 
March 11, 16, 21, 25 and 28, has already awakened a great 
dea! of interest. This course is to be devoted entirely to 
Bayard Taylor’s translation of the “ Faust’’ of Goethe, a 
translation which preserves not only the German metre 
but the deep spiritual significance of the original. Mr. Rid- 
die’s readings will be illustrated by the musical setting 
which Schumann, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Gounod and Boito 
have givento ‘ Faust,’’ interpreted by an orchestra under 
the direction of C, A. Cappa. 

Mr. Dean’s Lectures,—It has been deemed necessary to 
effect a change in the announcement of ‘*The Stabat 
Mater”’ by Mr, Frederic Dean in 
Behr Brothers Hall, on Thursday mornings in March. 
‘*The Stabat Mater’ of Astorga were to 


lectures, to be given 


Selections from 
form the illustrations for the first lecture next Thursday. 
Owing to the delay in getting the original score of the 
work a postponement of two weeks has been found nec- 
essary to perfect the chorus, ort hestra, and principals in 
their several parts, The pestponement, however, will en- 
able Mr. Dean to give the work in its entirety, with its 
original orchestration, choruses, and solo numbers, under 
the direction of Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, who is personally 
superintending the rehearsals of the work and will conduct 
it at this its initial performance in America. For the il- 
lustrations for his first lecture, March 3, Mr. Dean will sub- 
of Joquin des Prés, 


” 


stitute selections from ‘ Stabat Mater 
Palestrina and Haydn, the last mentioned work receiving 
special attention with the aid of eminent soloists. 
ACharity Concert,—A charitable concert of unusual 
note will take place at Music Hall on Saturday evening, 
March 12, 1892, for the benefit of the Russian famine suffer- 
ers. Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Scalchi, and Messrs. De Reszké 
and Lassaile (by kind permission of Messrs. Abbey & Grau) 
have volunteered their services, as have also Mr. Adolph 
Brodsky, concertmaster and solo violinist of the Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, Mr. Leopold Godowsky, the 
pianist, and Mr, Walter Damrosch, who will conduct the 
Symphony Orchestra on that occasion. 
Mr. Harry Pepper will give his eleventh 
Mr. Pepper’s 


Harry Pepper. 
ballad concert, the program consisting of 
illustrative lecture, **An Evening with the Balad,” at 
Hardman Hall this evening. 

Jack and Marion.—‘ Jack ’’ Mason and his wife, Marion 
Manola, have signed a contract with the people who are to 
open Miner's new Fifth Avenue Theatre next May with a 

The opera is 
Miss Manela is 


comic opera by Offenbach and H, C. Bunner. 
‘ta revised and Anglicized arrangement.”’ 

now the prima donna of the Tar and Tartar’? Company, 
and ‘* Jack’? Mason, who was formerly leading man at the 
Boston Museum, was to have played in ‘‘ The English Rose” 
at Proctor’s Theatre, but found young Mr. Boucicault not 
He has a good baritone voice and is, it 
‘* Vert-Vertg’ is the name of 


agreeable to him. 
is said, pleased with his part. 
the opera. 


First Seidl Concert. 
certs to be given by the Seid! Orchestra at Madison Square 


The first of the series of five con- 


Garden Concert Hall on Thursday afternoons in March takes 
place to-morrow afternoon. The program as announced 
inciudes Schubert’s unfinished symphony, a ‘‘ Ballade for 
Orchestra" (new), by Pirani, and a number of piano se 
lections. Mr. Viadimir de Pachmann will be the soloist. 
At the second concert Miss Margaret Reid will appear. 

Emma Eames Sick.—Emma Eames was sick and unable 
to sing at the concert of the Orpheus Club in Philadelphia 
last Saturday night. Her place was taken at an hour’s 
notice by Margaret Reid. 

Morgan Recital Matinees.—The Morgan organ and 
harp recital matinées, which are such a pleasingly antici- 
pated feature of the musical season, dre to begin at Chick- 
ering Hall on Tuesday, March 8, and will be continued on 
the four succeeding Tuesdays, to April 5. Mr. and Miss 


Morgan will be assisted as usual by prominent artists, 
Paderewski’s Recitals.—Mr. Paderewski will give four 
piano recitals under distinguished social auspices at 
Sherry’s rooms on March 14, 15, 17 and 19, twice in the 
afternoon and twice in the evening. His first program will 
be devoted to Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart ; his second 
to Beethoven ; his third to Schumann ; his fourth to Chopin, 


Rubinstein and Paderewski. 


Mrs. Everest Sings.—The charity concert given at the 
West Philadelphia Drawing Room on Monday evening of 
last week was a very successful performance. The lady 
quartet sang in a delightful manner ; the Clover Banjo Club 
won much well deserved applause, and the violin solos by 
Mr. Carl Gartner were most enjoyable. The feature of the 
entertainment was Mrs. Cornelius Everest’s singing. Her 
rendering of Mercadenti’s ‘‘Ma Negli Estremi’’ was de- 
licieus, and an air with a violin obligato displayed to great 
advantage the remarkable range and sweetness of her 





notes, as well as the artistic perfection of her style. One 
of her pupils, Miss Adele Ritchie, won the hearts of the 
audience by her youthful grace and the purity and brill- 
iancy of her voice, which gave satisfactory proof of its cor- 
rect and careful training. 


The Symphony Society.—The fifth. afternoon and even. 
ing concerts of the Symphony Society will take place in the 
Music Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday respectively. 
Here is the program: Symphony No. 5, Tschaikowsky ; 
concerto for piano, No. 4, Beethoven (Franz Rummel) ; 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey "’ and ‘Song of the Rhinedaugh- 
ters’’ from ‘Die Goetterdaemmerung,’’ Wagner (Rhine- 
daughters, Mrs. Kronold-Koert, Miss Kaschoska and Mrs. 
Alves). 

The Oratorio Society.— The concert of the Oratorio 
Society takes place to-morrow evening. The regular re- 
hearsal occurred yesterday afternoon. Bach’s neble 
‘‘ Passion According to St. Matthew” will be performed, 
with the help of a boy choir of 100 voices, the orchestra of 
the Symphony Society and Miss De Vere, Mrs. Alves, Will- 
iam H. Reiger, Max Heinrich, Heinrich Meyn and Frank L. 
Sealy (organ). 

Mr, Warren’s Organ Recital.—The eighth recital of the 
present season was given at Grace Church last Thursday 
with the following program : : 
Organ symphony, No, 4,in F minor... ... 

Toccata, 

Fugue. 

Andante cantabile, 
Scherzo (allegro vivace). 


hited -cabil Ch, M. Widor 


Adagio. 
Finale (moderato), 


Adagio in E, op. 51....... .. Gustav Merkel 


Ouenn sonete.. Me. 1, ie FF aGO8s 0scc0ccccserses evbvvstevesys Mendelssohn 
© Rae Metta” Uh Bon. so prcdinseas scasacesteavdenseenstekGsihen E, T, Chipp 
BERG. Ge , cave vades sapsdacasbeanvinsodexet ...aW. G. Wood 


Overture to ** Egmont” BS Ae Bet .L. van Beethoven 

Merkel’s beautiful adagio was originally written as a 
duet for organ and violin, but has been arranged for organ 
alone by W. J. Westbrook, the English organist. The 
sonata in F minor of Mendelssohn, which is almost played 
to death by our English and Canadian friends, received a 
most delightful interpretation at this recital, the two or- 
gans, one in the front and one in the rear of the church, 
answering and setting off one another in a charming man- 
ner, especially in the adagio and the recitative. 

The ‘Ave Maria’”’ of E. T. Chipp is a lovely bit of 
‘*churchly "’ writing and presents exceptional opportunities 
for delicate registration and fine phrasing. Mr. Warren’s 
own transcription of the ‘‘Egmont”’ overture concluded 
this thoroughly enjoyable and instructive heur. 


Miss Schottenfels’ Concerts.—Miss Rose Schottenfels, 
soprano, will give two song recitals in the Music Hall 
(Chamber Music Room), the first to take place next Tues- 
day evening, assisted by Frank Wilczek, violinist. 

The Grand Conservatory Alumni.—The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Grand Conservatory of Music, of New York, 
have been invited by the manager of the Amphion Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, to attend in a body the matinée of March 
2. The members appreciate the compliment highly and 
will doubtless be well represented, although the member- 
ship extends to many States. 

Dolgeville.—The Dolgeville (N. Y.) Ladies Singing 
Society gave their first concert last Wednesday at the club 
house in Dolgeville. The society was assisted by Miss 
Bertha Bucklin, violinist, of Little Falls, and Mr. George 
Seckner, tenor, of Dolgeville. An interesting program 


was presented. Mr. F. Brueschweiler was the conductor. 


Miss Margaret Fry.—Miss Margaret Fry, the possessor 
of a most beautiful soprano voice, has just returned from 
her studies in Paris. It is to be hoped that she will be 
heard soon in concerts, as she appears to delight all who 
have heard her privately. She is spending a few weeks 
with Mrs, W. R. Chapman at Fordham Heights. 

Mr. Chapman’s ‘‘ Sanctus.’’—The ‘‘Sanctus”’ by W. R. 
Chapman, sung for the first time at Plainfield on Tuesday 
evening of last week, will be repeated at the concert of the 
Metropolitan Society in April, and also at the Patti Festival 
in May. It is a most effective and pleasing composition in 
style. 

Lillian Russell in Opera.—Some time this spring Lillian 
Russell will give a single performance of ‘* Martha’’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, assisted by capable artists. 
Anton Seidl will conduct the orchestra. It is no secret 
that the fair empress of comic opera has had aspirations 
for grand opera. She should sing ‘‘Filina’’ in ‘* Mig- 
non ”’ for the role would fit her physically and vocally like 
a glove. 

For a Full Chorus of Vested Choirs.—J. J. Bierck, 
organist at Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio, has conceived 
a gigantic plan fora choir guild meeting at Chicago during 
the world’s fair, on which occasion a full chorus consisting 
of all the vested choirs of the United States will be heard. 

Mr. Bierck has been at work on this plan for some time, 
and last week, in company with the Rev. Mr. Clampett, 
director of the Columbus Church, he went to Chicago to 
make necessary arrangements. The permission of the 
Bishop of Illinois was secured. 

It is said that nothing stands inthe way of the accom- 





plishment of the project. The general co-operation of the 
Episcopal Church is expected. It is expected that the ser- 
vices will be held at the Auditorium, 

To Honor Rossini.—Walter Damrosch gave Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater ’’ last Sunday night at the new Music Hall. 
The soloists were : 


ED CINE TINT Gin Fis 5-05 vincccactdveccsesivavvupecneites Soprano 
BR FO Bee nc bc cont ic cthcen, seeteninxnsdéaederdoal Mezzo soprano 
Tea Caempaaial 0.5 5 as'cs sck snc bsvendnpendssanhvodeed ighvacavebec thes Tenor 
ROOD TOI ss onic xa} vinkcsnsd kinds Rinse ene ehdnbierveniintts Baritone 


And a grand chorous. 

In additions to this selections were given from ‘ William 
Tell,”’ ‘* Barber of Serville,’’ ‘*Cenerentola’’ and ‘‘Semi- 
ramide.”’ 

Mr. Seidl Honors Rossini.—Mr. Anton Seid! besides being 
a great conductor is also a humorist. He celebrated 
Rossini’s centenary last Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum 
by giving an entire Wagner program, overtures to ‘‘ Tann- 
hiuser,”’ ‘ Meistersinger,’’ the ‘‘ Tristan’ prelude and 
‘*Tsolde’s Lament.”’ The soloists were Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Mrs. Tavary, Mr. Barosch and Mr, Emil Fischer. The 
Casino will be the scene of the next concert, and the Tavary 
Grand Concert Company will make its first appearance, to- 
gether with Mr. Seidl and his orchestra. 

Mr, Johnson Is an Early Riser.—On February 21 Man 
ager Johnson, who is directing the tour of Ovide Musin, 
the Belgian violinist, received a check for $2,500 from the 
Great Northern Railway in settlement of a suit for dam- 
ages. Musin played in Winnipeg Christmas night last, and 
was to have played the following night in Fargo. Musin 
did not get to Fargo until 11:30 at night, too late to play. 
A large audience had waited until 10 o’clock and then got 
its money back and left. Musin sued for $218, his share of 
the receipts, $175 expenses, $1,000 for mental anxiety and 
$5,000 general damages. The road evidently thought he 
had a good case, and settled the matter out of court.— 
‘*Presto,”’ 

Chadwick to Compose the Ode.—The freshest bit of 
news brought by Mr. Wilson is that the dedicatory ode will 
be composed for the occasion by Mr. George W. Chadwick, 
of Boston, and not ,by Mr. E. A. MacDowell, as has here- 
tofore been widely stated. The compositian of the ode, the 
words of which have been written by Miss Harriet Monroe, 
of Chicago, is the most important special commission that 
has yet been given to any American composer, and it is 
particularly pleasant to record its acceptance by Mr. Chad- 
wick, than whom no one more competent could have been 
chosen.—Pittsburgh ** Dispatch.” 

Rossini’s American Memorial.—A meeting was held 
last Sunday afternoon at the Metropolitan Assembly 
Rooms to make arrangements for a celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Rossini’s birth. The number of persons present 
was too small te admit of any decided action. The ap- 
parent lack of public interest in such a great composer as 
Rossini was lamented. 

At Pesaro, the place of his birth, preparations for great 
festivities are being made. Celebrations will be divided 
into two parts, the first to take place February 29, During 
the summer they will be continued, and grand concerts 
will be given in which many famous musicians will partici- 
pate. 

It is proposed to send from America an appropriate me- 
morial to be placed in the Rossini Museum. There were 
present at the meeting yesterday Max Maretzek, A. Errani, 
C. Giorza, E. Marzo, Diego de Vivo, E. Moderati, FE. Belli, 
A. Gori and C. La Villa, Further action was postponed 
until Sunday next. The aid of Grau, Seidl and others in- 
terested in Rossini’s operas is hoped for in the enterprise.— 
** World.” 

Mrs. Burch’s Success.—Mrs. Anna Burch, the popular 
and pretty young soprano, had a pronounced success at 
the Cincinnati Sunday Popular Concert February 21. She 
also sang at the concert of the Cleveland Philharmonic and 
at the Orpheus Concert in Newark February 25. 

Miss Koues’ Second Musicale.—At the second musicale 
given at the residence of Miss Elizabeth L. Koues, No. to 
East Seventy-fifth street, last Friday, George Eugene Eager 
was the pianist, William E. Reineccius the ’cellist. Miss 
Agnes Kerr also gave two numbers in the piano. The 
vocalists were Miss Lucy Osborne, soprano ; Miss Annie 
Whitney, who sang charmingly the aria ‘‘In verdure 
clad,’ from ‘* The Creation,’’ and Mr, John Little, tenor, 
of the Church of the Transfiguration. 


A Worthy Charity.—The last of the series of eight 
morning recitals for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, of Chicago, Ill., took place last Thursday morning 
at Hooley’s Theatre. The entire series have been an 
unqualified success financially, artistically and in point of 
attendance. During the series such artists as Arthur 
Friedheim, Vladimir de Pachmann, Maud Powell, Adele 
Aus der Ohe, W. C. E. Seeboeck, August Hyllested, Mrs. 
Nealie Rider Crane, Max Bendix, Miss Pettigiani and 
others have appeared, and, aside from the charitable 
feature of the recitals, they are considered one of the 
musical features of the season. A guaranteed subscription 
list is ever ready to support them. They will probably be 


repeated next year if Mr. Arthur Bissell, who has been the 
successful manager, remains in the business. 
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A Partial List of Musical “ Wonder” 
Children. 


ELOW is given a partial list of musical 
‘*wonder’’ children who appeared in public in 
London in the second half of the last century : 


ON THE HARPSICHORD AND PIANO, 
1750, Snow, Jon., 9 years old. 1764. Mozart's sister, 13 years old. 
1751, Davies, Miss, 7 years old. | 1770. D'Arcis, 9 years old, 
1758. Butler, Cassandra, 9 years | 1774. Weichsel, Miss, 6 years old. 
old. | 1779. Simpson, 12 years old, 
1754. Palschan, 9 years old. 1780. Crotch, Will, 5 years old. 
1760, Burney, Miss, 9 years old, 1781. Parke, Miss, 8 years old. 
daughter of Dr. B., the Casson, Miss, 6 years old, 
historian. | 1792, Hoffmann, Miss, 6 years old. 
1764. Mozart, W., 8 years old. 1794. Field, John, 10 years old, 


ON THE VIOLIN, 
1760. Schmiihling, Miss, 11 years | 1773. Siberote, H., 10 years old. 
old. 1774. Weichsel, Ch., 6 years old 
Barron, 13 years old, 1790. Clement, Fr., 11 years old. 
1772. Schroeter, 9 years old. 1792, Cramer, Chs., 7% years old. 

Of all these ‘‘wonder”’ children the names of but a few 
have survived. Those of Mozart, Miss Weichsel (later Mrs. 
Billington), for whom Cramer composed a duo for the piano 
and who was highly esteemed as a singer by Haydn; Mas 
ter Crotch, afterward a celebrated organist; John Field 
and Miss Schmahling (later Mrs. Mara, celebrated singer). 

A Distinguished Quartet.—Stephen Storace, an English 
composer, born 1763 and educated at the Naples Con- 
servatory, invited, when in Vienna, a party of musical 
friends. On this occasion one of his string quartets was 
performed by Haydn (first violin), Dittersdorf (second 
violin), Mozart (viola) and Vanhall (violoncello).—Kelly I., 
240. 

Gluck, the Composer of ‘* Alceste,’”’ and Forerunner of 
Wagner, as a Virtuoso on Attuned Glasses.—The ‘General 
Advertiser,’’ of London, has the following announcement on 
March 31, 1746: 

‘“‘At Mr. Hickford’s great Room in Brewer’s street on 


Monday, April 14, Signor Gluck, Composer of the Operas, 


will exhibit a Concert of Musick by the best performers of 
‘the Opera house. Particularly, he will play a Concerto 
upon twenty-six Drinking-Glasses, tuned with Spring-Water, 
accompanied with the whole Band, being a new instrument 
of his own Invention; upon which he performs whatever 
may be done on a Violin or Harpsichord, and therefore hopes 
to Satisfy the Curious, as well as the Lovers of Musick.’’ 
Mozart as the Inventor of the Piano Music for Four Hands.— 
Leopold, Mozart’s father, writes in a letter dated July 9, 
1764: ‘*‘Wolfgang composed, in London his first piece for four 
hands. No one before him had made a four hand sonata.”’ 
His example was followed by Dr. Burney and by J. C, 
Bach and since then by every composer of note. 
Kari Kvauser. 


An Interesting Musicale. 

NE of the most enjoyable musicales of the 
0) season was given on Tuesday night of last week at 
the fashionable residence of Mrs, F. M. Nathan, 717 Park 
avenue, when the following program was performed : 


Piano solo, *‘ Ungarische Zigeunerweisen"’........ .......... Carl Tausig 
Mr. Jacques Friedberger. 
Songs.. {** Ich muss TS re ecb eve licccescuvves dovaubi Kirchner 
(** Es blinkt der Thau”’................. .. «e+e Rubinstein 
Mrs. Anna Lankow. 
“ Nocturne,”’ for female voices, a capella... ........... .... .Floersheim 


Misses Bailey, Cottenet, Pronick, Macdaniel. 
Mrs, Nathan, Lankow. 
Ba * DNS CO so iting bags acne veh ntee Be gibaven Reissiger 
Mr. Hermann Hovemann. 


Spee Goa; * Lewd Me We iii iid ict. be bee Bemberg 
Miss Bailey. 
Roun, Gobet: 2° Cinna ie sick i stpheshninth~ +93 eBabgie pibeastr needed Wagner 
Miss Alice Pronick, Mrs. Lankow,. 

i nidcatiarise ace gasracte cone eesti aloha 
Songs... Mildchen mit dem rothen Miindchen””.................... Gall 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan. 

Songs.. | * Allerseelen ee Sheed aati Hab bbs ok: badiiacivemaey Lassen 
FI wide tb cdi ccdpned kiahe ss ca: Oe Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Julie Miiller-Hartung. 
Gate, Wabomien Grams Cr ss sear ei cee ccc cece ces ... Bizet 
Miss Marian Macdaniel, 
TG ah bE ei kc Bien 3S Bi caeedy cay blo Cah 6 0 0b og de bance oe ai Lachner 


Misses Bailey, Cottenet, Pronick, Macdaniel. 
Mrs, Nathan, Lankow. 
Soprano solo, ** Les filles de Cadix"’...........ccccceeece ceerceens Delibes 
Miss Pronick. 
Quartet, *Zigeunerlieder’’...... 6.6.5. .ccccecetcevese tees 
Miss Julie Miiller-Hartung, Mrs, Anna Lankow,. 
Messrs, Albert Thiess, Hermann Hovemann, Jacques Friedberger. 


..... Brahms 


The young ladies heard on this occasion are, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Miss Miller-Hartung, pupils of that 
sterling singer and vocal teacher, Mrs. Anna Lankow. 
They all showed the results of a most careful training after 
a positive method from an evident voice builder. More- 
over, they sang with taste and musical expression. Espe- 
cially was this noticeable in the case of the hostess, Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, who sang her French song and an encore 
with infinite grace and finish, while Miss Pronick charmed 
the listeners with her pretty voice and nice musical phras- 
ing. The entire musicale was far above what one usually 
hears on similar occasions, and it was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by a cultivated audience among whom we noticed : 
Mr. and Mrs, John D. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. G, J. Walker, 
Dr. and Mrs, Alfred Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Preston 





Frémont, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotchkiss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Hedden, Miss Schurz, Vicomte and Vicomtesse 
d’Abzac, Count d’Auxy, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Bennett, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Edwin Elwell, Dr. and Mrs. S. I. Armstrong, 
Mrs. M. Oothout, Dr, Kucher, the Misses Martin, Mr, Will- 
iam A. Purrington, Mr. James Seligmann, Mr. and Mrs, F.C, 
Hilliard, Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Charpentier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Connoly, the Misses Shackelford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dana Macdaniel, Dr. and Mrs. Northrup, Miss Louisa West- 
ervelt, Captain Me.Donald, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Wange- 
mann, Mr. and Mrs. Cohen, Mr. Edward Penniman and 
others. 


Opera in Italian and French. 

AST Wednesday “ Les Huguenots” was given 
to empty benches at the Metropolitan Opera House: 
The only notable artists in the cast were Jean Lassalle and 
Edouard de Reszké. The ‘* Raoul” of Valero was very in. 
effective. Albani, Scalchi and Pettigiani assumed the femi- 
nine roles. Thursday night was an extra night and a de- 
cidedly strong performance was given of ‘ Faust,’’ with 
Emma Eames, Scalchi, the De Reszkés and Lassalle in the 
cast. Friday night ‘‘ Lakmé,”’ with Marie Van Zandt, Mon. 
tariol, Edouard de Reszké, Martapoura, Bauermeister and 
Ida Klein in the cast. At the Saturday matinée “ L’Afri- 
caine ’’ was repeated with a good ‘‘Selika’’ inthe person of 
Miss Kaschoska, and last Monday night ‘ Faust,’’ which 
has been the drawing card of the season, was given, To- 
night ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ with Anton Seidl as conductor, will 

be sung for the first time of the season with this cast : 
Walther de Stolzing....... .. Jean de Reszké 


Hans Sachs.............+5+ .. Lassallé 
Bsn 1. ciites bee le ood tbndiee chee: 4c aAS ese ..Montariol 
WN iia, Fs git de than ds <p NGES Wi GaSd tin de waa Ven . Serbolini 
Sa OND es 80.0 05a ceer cxse nes cneutisdviey cis .. Carbone 
Fritz Kothner...... ...... Delasco 


ete POs 6 iis shi. aise a 65 000 ths ee en wth vided txts Grossi 
ee ee rer Teer er siamese unity Rinaldini 
Konrad Nachtigal 

Herman Ortel........ ..... 


..Cernusco 
Vaschetti 


Sie Betis 6. 5 AN wes eetwlin wal See. wid, Viviani 
Ulrich Hisslinger.... . Claus 
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Magdalena...... .. ......+++- .. Miss Bauermeister 
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will be given for the only time 
this season, with Julia Ravogli, Emma Eames, Magini-Col- 
letti and Valero as principals, and at the Saturday matinée 
‘* Die Meistersinger’’ will be repeated. 


A Plea for American Conservatories 


of Music. 
Urica, N. Y., February 18, 1892, 
ONSERVATORIES were designed primarily 
to canserve musical art. They were originated by the 
church in order to improve its music while retaining its 
traditions. The first conservatory was that of Santa Maria 
Loreto of Naples, founded in 1537. Among the renowned 
schools of music in existence I may mention the Conserva- 
toire de Paris, founded in 1784, and the conservatories of 
Vienna, Leipsic, and Brussels established at a later date. 
These institutions are maintained by the Government. 
Students are admitted after a competitive examination, 
provided they exhibit some aptitude. The principal ob- 
jects of these schools are the preservation of the conven. 
tional forms and the diffusion of musical education, with 
the ultimate view of adding to the glory of the nation. 
Their method of training is rigid, and with a single purpose 
—thoroughness. In the United States we also have insti- 
tutions called conservatories. I cannot say that each of 
these is entitled to this euphonious appellation, but I know 
that two or three of them are conducted as nearly after the 
system of the best European models as the lack of subsidy 
permits. Through the offer of increased salary they have 
already been enabled to add to their faculty several prom- 
inent teachers from European schools. 

The well-known fact that Europe has educated all our 
good musicians, native or alien, proves beyond question 
the superiority of its system of education. 
quently given. for the lack of musical culture in America is 
that Americans possess less musical genius than Europeans. 
Were it not more logical to censure the methods of educa- 
tion used here? With the same thorough training Ameri- 
cans can equal Europeans in music, as they have done in 
every other field. Girls and boys that have a good ear, 
heart and mind abound around us, and they also have ar- 
tistic temperaments. The main reason for their seeming 
inferiority is that they have been denied the advantages 
which others have enjoyed for centuries. Why should a 
country so fruitful in almost all other desirable ways be so 
deficient musically ? 

No one caring for the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of mankind can overlook the civilizing influence of 
musical culture ; and while we ought to do much for musi- 
cal education we have done but little. 


A reason fre- 


It is true we spend 


yearly vast sums of money in the importation of musical 
artists, but it is mainly on account of the momentary 
pleasure they give us, and not forthe paramount good they 
We build costly music halls, and 


might do as educators. 





pay exorbitant prices to Pattis, Sarasates and Paderewskis, 
but we would not vote again for the legislator who would 
dare ask State or national aid for music schools. In the 
meanwhile our children must depend for their musical 
education almost exclusively upon self appointed “ pro. 
fessors.’’ But because we can have the self made business 
man we must not expect the phenomenon of the self made 
musician, The art of music can neither be acquired in- 
tuitively nor by haphazard experience. Besides aptitude 
and study, good teachers with a sound educational system 
are needed to make artists. If this is true no other agency 
can disseminate musical knowledge more thoroughly and 
widely than the well organized conservatory. For these 
reasons I believe that such an institution is entitled to the 
support of our best citizens. 

For lack of endowment or of governmental subsidy even 
the best American music schools cannot give free training 
to all the poor, though gifted, pupils who apply ; but with 
the class system, so successful in Europe and already here, 
the expenses for a thorough education in all the ramifica- 
tions of the art have been considerably decreased. In fact, 
in the class able professors can give instruction at prices 
lower than incapable instructors can afford to charge. 
There students are able to discern mistakes made by 
others, which if made by themselves they might not see. 
The ambition to equal or to surpass others spurs the stu- 
dent 
studio the pupil often displays apathy and slovenliness ; 


te greater effort. In the privacy of a_ teacher's 


before hypercritical classmates rarely. The derision of 
anequal hurts more than the censure of a superior, In 
the class the student hears, feels, sees, understands and 
memorizes much that the teacher approves in others. 
Hearing much music he acquaints himself with a large 
répertoire and he unconsciously becomes a critic. In a 
good school the individuality of the pupil need not be lost, 
as some people would have us believe. With a good system 
the Pestalozzian principles can be carried out anywhere. 
The value of the class system has been determined by ex- 
perience long ago, and class training has been recom. 
mended by many of the best instructors of music—Cheru- 
bini, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, David, Liszt, Vieuxtemps, 
Von Bulow, &c. 

In the science and art of music the mastery of one single 
branch does not suffice. Not only should the musician 
play or sing correctly, but he should understand that 
which he does. He must not be a parrot; yet, thanks to 
much of the private instruction given in this country, most 
players and singers babble the letter while ignoring the 
The skillful hand should be wedded to the cultured 
No one can be a teacher or artist whose attain- 


There- 


spirit. 
mind. 
ments begin and end in the hand or in the throat. 
fore specialists, however brilliant, are not of much value 
as educators unless their pupils can get from other men 
the remainder of the knowledge necessary to complete 
their musical education. One man, however wise, cannot 
give the student the full technical and theoretical training 
he needs. The best piano teacher cannot take the place 
of the conservatory faculty. 
this self evident proposition were there not persons so 


I would not waste ink upon 
absurd, or designing, as to deny its truth. 1 maintain it is 
alone the conservatory that can give the student his full 
equipment as a musician. 

I have often wondered how can the pupil find a good in- 
structor among the’many pseudo masters. How can he 
measure the alleged superiority of a teacher, though he be 
high priced and renowned? The best advertised man is 
often regarded as the most able. Self sufficiency, which 
thinking men regard as a sign of ignorance, blinds the pub- 
lic, and judicious advertising often becomes the leading 
factor in the good reputation of a bad instructor. It is 
possible, of course, that a talented musician may have es- 
tablished a good name more by diplomacy than by his 
artistic merit, and I will not deny that it is a desirable 
thing to have the talent of making one’s talents known ; 
but I wish to lay stress upon the fact that the student will 
find it almost impossible to judge rightly of the ability of a 
teacher, however celebrated and expensive; on the other 
hand, he might feel quite at ease as to the value of profes- 
sors employed by a conservatory, The directors of a music 
school are entitled at least to the supposition that they 
know who are efficient teachers, and that they will select 
only such, if for no higher consideration than that ‘* good 
goods bring good prices.’’ 

How can the pupil outside of a conservatory receive the 
same quality and quantity of tuition for the same money? 
Can the private teacher give training in solfeggio, har- 
mony, theory, history, ensemble, counterpoint, orchestra- 
tion,: &c., in addition to piano and violin, or vocal and 
organ instruction? The foregoing theoretical branches 
are taught gratis in good American conservatories to the 
student who enters the vocal or instrumental classes. In 
addition, the pupil has the opportunity of familiarizing 
How often has not the work of a 
The concerts 


himself with audiences. 
talented man been marred by nervousness! 
that are also given free to the students enable them to 
acquire a test for the best class of music and to develop 
their critical faculties. 
judges of music simply by listening ; thorough study alone 


Of course pupils do not become 


can give the scales in which to weigh art products. But 
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by hearing goed music fre quently their etijoyment of the 
better art forms is intensified and their enthusiasm in their 
chosen profession kept alive—a most powerful incentive to 
study. 

I might go on ad infinitum to show the 
even a self supporting conservatory, but I think I have 
already demonstrated that it is safer to intrust the musical 
education of our children to the care of such institutions 
rather than to that of the private teacher, even supposing 
hope that the 


advantages of 


that he be competent. Let me express the 
of the conservatory may soon have 
place beside the museum and the university which the 
genious of patriotism founds for the progress of our nation 
Louis LOMBARD. 


institution an equal 


through the sciences and the arts. 


BOSTON NEWS. 


Bosvon Ovvice of Tux Musicar Courier, | 
167 Tremont street, February 27, 1892. § 
HE Boston Symphony Orchestra this evening 
played the following program: Overture, ‘* Ruy 
Bias,’’ Mendelssohn ; Symphony No. 4, in G, Dvorak (first 
time); ‘*A Prairie Sketch in Central Asia,’’ A. Borodin (first 
time), and ‘* Les Préludes,’’ by Liszt. 

Of the novelties presented the ‘Prairie Sketch in Cen- 
tral Asia’’ afforded the greater pleasure, although the sym- 
phony of Dvorak must be said to have been a most inter- 
The third movement (allegretto grazioso) 


esting number. 
the first hearty recognition from 


called forth instant and 
the audience. 

From this composer we have been led te expect much 
better things than the work performed this evening. 

Neither in treatment nor originality does it compare with 
his D minor symphony. 

Technically, the performance was everything to be de- 
sired, every number upon the progragn being given the best 
best possible interpretation by Director Nikisch and the 
orchestra. 

The program for the next concert, March 5, is 
‘Hamlet,’’ Tschaikowsky; concerto for 
Bruch; symphony, No. 4, D minor, 
Schumann, according to the for the first 
The soloist is to be Mrs, Camilla Urso. 


Sym- 

phonic poem, 

violin, No. 3, D minor, 

original version, 

time here. 
se #8 

During the week Paderewski has given four recitals in 
Music Hall with a growing attendance uponeach. At the 
last there was an audience filling the hall, and the pockets 
of the management as well. 

The receipts were $3,123, a sum, which, from a piano re 
cital pure and simple, has been exceeded upon only one 
that-of little Josef Hoffman at a matinée in the 

The receipts then were rising $5,000, 
hear this artist. 


occasion 
same hall. 
It is astonishing, the 
equally great in some respects have come, 
Others equally great, in all probability, will con- 
but who can account for this 


Others 


played and con- 


rush to 


quered. 
tinue to come and conquer, 
man’s exceptional popularity, amounting almost to worship? 
It certainly isn’t because he is the greatest pianist, from 
every standpoint, who ever lived. 
ee 
On Monday last, late in the afternoon, a musical service 
in celebration of the birthday of James Russell Lowell was 
held in the college chapel at Harvard. The entire service 
consisted of choral music, under the direction of Warren 
A. Locke, organist of St. 
Osgood, The singers were selected from the choirs of Ap- 
pleton Chapel and St. Paul’s Church, including many of the 
best male vocalists in Boston. The program included ex- 
cerpts from masses by Cherubini and Gounod ; motets by 
Mendelssohn and Michael Bach, and movements by Allegri, 
Palestrina and Schubert, all for chorus, and a fugue for 


Paul’s Church, and George L. 


organ by Gounod, 

In commenting upon the service the ‘‘ Transcript ’’ says 
editorially : 

Toward the close, as the twilight was thickening in the chapel, a touch 
of the sweet and simple melody of Gounod from his best known mass 
softened and made tender and personal and easily understood all the 
Stately strains that had gone before, and sent the people home witha 
tender and charmed recollection of it haunting their hearts, It was the 
art of choosing, arranging, blending and ending a program at its very 
faest, The choir and its singing were something also very memorable. 
With all our most distinguished male soloists gathered to assist and a boy 
choir schooled to perfection the body of tone was simply unsurpassable and 
unparalicled for beauty and volume ; and its wonderful vibrations, that 
would have filled the aisles of a cathedral, were thrilling, indeed almost 
overpowering in effect, in the college chapel, 

eee * 

At the extra concert by and for the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, on the evening of March 2, 
Paderewski, as was anticipated, will appear for the first 
time here with orchestra. 

Ile will play Schumann's concerto in A minor, also Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantaisie. A program of rare interest is prom- 
ised, and the occasion will be one long remembered. 

see 

The Cecilia Club atits last business meeting unanimously 
voted to make a thorough examination of its voices and to 
abide uncomplainingly by the decisions of the examining 
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committee, All members who from any cause cannot attain 
tothe high degree of vocal proficiency established by the 
committee will be dropped from the active list and their 
places filled by competent singers. 

The action of the Cecilia Club is to be commended, and 
the future will certainly prove the wisdom of its course. 

*es¢ 

The Apollo Club has at last made a move in the right 
A business meeting was called for Thursday of 
the past week, and nearly the entire evening was spent in 
discussing the much mooted ticket question. 

A committee of three was appointed to look into the 
merits, pro and con, of the various plans suggested, and 
make its report, upon which the club will then take action. 

As two out of the three members of the committee are 


known to favor the ‘‘ reserved seat ’’ plan, the prospect for 


a comfortable hearing of an Apollo concert hereafter ap- 

pears fairly bright. 

eee 

The Kneisel Quartet will give its sixth concert Monday 
evening, March 7, and following is the program : 

Ottokar Novacek 


Quartet in E minor Part ee reo vavereebes 
(First time in America.) 


Songs b «hvaadalbaeene 
Mrs, Joachim. 

Variations from quartet, A major, op. 18............066ceceeee -Beeihoven 

DGGE: occ cssvctveveabesstescccedustets 


Quartet, E flat, op. 74 -Beethoven 


Soloist, Amalie Joachim. 
see fF 
Mr, De Pachmann will perform a ‘‘request program ”’ on 
the afternoon of Saturday, March 5, in Chickering Hall. 
Chopin will be the composer chiefly drawn upon, although 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Henselt and Liszt will 
be represented by several of their best known compositions. 
7-*s # * 

The recital by Mr. and Mrs, Nikisch, which was postponed 
from February 24, because of the continued illness of Mrs. 
Nikisch, will be given Thursday evening, March 10, in 
Chickering Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Nikisch will, upon this 
occasion, introduce to a Boston audience the phenomenal 
young violinist, Master Alexander Fiedemann. A most inter- 
esting program, containing many novelties, has already 
been published. a0 ons 

The Roumania Quintet Club, an organization consisting 
of Miss Georgie Belle Merrill, first soprano; Miss Nellie 
Chase Call, second soprano; Miss Lillia Frank Sinclair, 
first alto ; Miss Emma Varden Foster, second alto, and Mr. 
tener and musical director, is rapidly 


Herbert Johnson, 
The club has 


growing very popular throughout the State. 
scarcely an open date in March. 
se*s 

Mr. Gardner S. Lamson, one of our most refined singers, 
will give two recitals on the afternoons of Tuesday, 
March 1, and Wednesday, March 9, in Chickering Hall, 
with Mr. B. L. Whelpley at the piano. 

see * 

Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich, organist of the Eliot Church 
(Newton), recently gave a delightful evening of music at 
the church, assisted by Mr. Willis Nowell, violinist. An 
idea of Mr. Goodrich’s abilities may be formed from a 
glance at the following program, which was excellently 
well rendered : 

Sonata in D minor 
Chorale, andante sostenuto, >, allegro molto, 
Fugue, finale. 
Adagio, from concerto in G minor oar 
Mr. Nowell. 
* Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg”’.,... , 
(Introduction to ‘Act il ) 
* Fantaisie sur un No#] ancien” canna Fee F, de la Tombelle 
Largo, from * Xerxes’’..... * ssnebaeetiases G. F, Hinde) 
Adagio, from concerto in G minor. Max Bruch 
Mr. Nowell. 


..F, Mendelssohn 


.H, Wieniawski 
.. Richard Wagner 


Passacaglia in C minor “ . J. S, Bach 
Toccata, from the fifth organ evephony . Kio pak eeerananae C. M. Widor 
ss sf 

Mr. Otto Bendix will give his second piano recital in 


Mason & Hamlin Hall, Wednesday evening March 9. A 
brilliant and most difficult program is offered, made up of 
compositions of Beethoven, Schumann, Grieg, Tausig, Scar- 
latti, uremia! aan L fect and others. 





A kBeod Idea. 


New York, February 17, 1892, 





Editors Musical Courier - 
HE revival of an old custom or usage abroad, 
by Mr. Augustin Daly, 7. ¢., of having instrumental 
soloists perform between the acts at the theatre, seems an 
estimable thing and most agreeable to the audience now 
condemned to listen to the orchestral music, 
If this were done by many prominent theatres it would 
also help along struggling artists. 
Allow me to suggest that you ‘‘boom”’ the matter in 
your influential journal. 
Yours, CLARENCE C, PINNEO. 


John P. Jackson Better.—The many friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. John P. Jackson, the well-known writer on 
musical topics, will be glad to learn that he is convalescing 


from a recent severe attack of pneumonia. 





Chicago Musical College Anniver- 
sary. 
HE Chicago Musical College celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a concert at the Audi- 
torium, Tuesday evening February 23. The college has 
become one of the noteworthy institutions of this city, and 
the silver anniversary that night attracted a large and 
brilliant audience. The Chicago orchestra, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, accompanied each number 
on the following program : 


PY FONE PUM ois i us nce erga e bcdik 3 chmis Cabos bokai bins ve Weber 
Chicago Orchestra. 
Concerto, op, 11 (orchestral accompaniment)................... 2+ Chopin 
Romanio, Larghetto, Rondo, Vivace, 


Miss Frances Striegel, Harper, Ia. 
Awarded diamond medal June, 1891, donated to the college by 
Mr. W. W. Kimball. 

OPmRR BAG COUROTIG 6 once sck sk Setianed covccscoves 

** Premitre Symphonie,”’ op. 42. 

Introduction et allegro. 

Pastorale. 

Finale. 


. Alex, Guilmant 


Louis Falk. 
For twenty-two years member of the college faculty. 
VR CONANT a iy inc Fcc. s dies; « besedbatns on akan bh iccau vnabe Bruch 
(With orchestral accompaniment.) 
Allegro moderato. 
Adagio. 
Finale. 
Leon Marx. 
Awarded diamond medal June, 1891, donated to the college by 
Dr, F. Ziegfeld. 
Vocal, Balletta, * Il Guarany” 
(With orchestral ac companiment. ) 
Mrs. Alice De Mers Bennis, 
Awarded diamond medal June, 1891, donated to the college by 
Ferd, W. Peck, 
Concerto, A minor, first movement...... 
(With orchestral accompaniment. ) 
Miss Maude Quivey. 
Awarded diamond medal June, 1891, donated to the college by 
Gen. Charles Fitz-Simons. 
Address..... The Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chairman Board of Directors 
March, * Tannhduser"’ 


a Gomez 


. Schumann 


Chicago Orchestra. 

At the close of his address the Rev. Dr. Thomas called 
for Dr. Ziegfeld, president of the college, and presented 
him with a gold medal studded with diamonds. 

Mr. A. G. Fowler, president of the Alumni Association, on 
behalf of the alumni, presented Dr. Ziegfeld a silver laurel 
wreath tied with the college colors—silver and blue. Fol- 
lowing Mrs. Fowler the Rev. Dr. Thomas made a short 
speech and presented Dr. Ziegfeld with a silver set con- 
sisting of 250 pieces, each lined with gold. The top of the 
case containing the set was a gold plate inscribed as fol- 


lows: 
1867. 
Dr. anv Mrs, F, Zincreco, 
From the faculty and friends, 
Twenty-fifth anniversary 
Chicago Musical College. 
1892, 
Dr. Ziegfeld responded to the various presentation 


speeches with a few remarks telling of his appreciation of 
the tributes. 

The following citizens of Chicago were among the 
donors: 

J. J. Badenoch, E, A. Blodgett, G. M. Vanzwoll, Lieut. 
Col. H. L. Turner, Col. C. R. E. Koch, Capt. Horace 
Tucker, Alfred Booth, Washington Hesing, John B. Parsons, 
Henry E. Hertz, Col. L. S. Judd, Capt. E. P. Gleason, Lieut. 
F, G, Ball, Sheriff J. H. Gilbert, George P. Upton, Clayton 
Mark, George B. Swift, Joseph Downey, Francis Riddle, 
Thomas Chalmers, George Halliday, E. H. Wilce, E. A, 
Robinson, James W. Scott, Alfred Snydacker, E. A. Potter, 
T. K. Edwards, C. H. Magoon, Thomas Parker, Jr., Adam 
H. Johnson, Melville Clarke, George H. Williams, D. F. 
Flarinery, F. Wight Neuman, O, L. Fox, Gallus Muller. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Mme, FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS REMOVED 
to its newand handsome building 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 

















(Incorporated May 1, 1891,) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
S7 Fifth Awenue, New Work City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention, All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils, Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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Music in Indiana. 
LTHOUGH Indiana cannot boast of immense musical 
undertakings for the last month it has been well supplied in vari- 
ous localities with that which cheers, invigorates and in some cases in- 
toxicates. 

The Ladies’ Matinée Musicale has been performing its usval good office 
at Indianapolis. On December 16 they gave a Peethoven recital, M. Leck- 
ner’s pupils performing an important part. January 6 they were assisted 
by Miss Alden, of Terre Haute, in a very fine program, quite modern in 
its character. February 20 they gave a Weber recital and on February 17 
a Schubert recital. The Matinée Musicale has the support of the finest 
and most enthusiastic ici in Indianapoli 

The recitals of the Indianapolis School of Music are increasing in num- 
ber and interest. 

Thomas’ Orchestra has been to Indianapolis twice this season and will 
give another concert soon. Wetrust the concerts will receive additional 





strumental entertainment that has been recorded this season in Omaha. 
Here again the Ladies’ Musical Society is to be credited with a merit mark, 
Concerning the entertainment a local journal said; “ It was an ambrosian 
night for music lovers, one of those treats that art holds out on the end of 
@ Spoon ; not too much at a time, for we are not accustomed to richness.” 
The program included Beethoven's sonata in C major, op. 53, four gems 
from Chopin, Liszt’s remarkable “ Tarantelle di Bravura” and a hall 
dozen other less pretentious numbers. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, Scharwenka entertained a large audience in 
the new Boyd, Whether this gentleman is entitled to rank with the really 
great pianists or not—probably not—certain it is that on this occasion he 
played remarkably well. Perhaps the most critical of the audience were 
those who had so recently been charmed by Aus der Ohe, and as one or 
two of Scharwenka's numbers were also included in the former's pro- 
gram comparisons naturally followed. I may add that Aus der Ohe is 
very popular with our people, 

In the evening at the Conservatory of Music a very enjoyable reception 
was given the distinguished pianist, who reciprocated the kindly courtesy 
by a free use of the piano, This conservatory, now grown to commend- 
able proportions, is controlled by two former pupils of Scharwenka, Misses 
Cc 





encouragement and will be kept up from year to year. 

The Grtinfeld brothers have been here. Max Leckner has a triple 
quartet of lady's voices that is doing elegant work. 

Sternberg gave a recital the first of this month. The festival chorus has 
begun rehearsals for the annual May festival. Damrosch Orchestra has 
been engaged. 

Miss Leonard, at Moore’s Hill College, is creating a great deal of inter- 
est, not only with her piano department but also with orchestra and 
chorus, 

Miss Packard, of De Pauw, College, New Albany, has engaged Miss 
Neally Stevens for a concert at that place. She has also had Mr, Perry, 
De Pauw Quartet and Miss Grace Hiltz. Mr. Perry will also play in 
* Corydon.”” Miss Packard is also giving several recitals with her pupils. 

Miss Harriet Porter, pupil of Max Leckner, gave a recital with her 
pupils at Marion, Ind. 

At La Porte the famous Austrian Juvenile Band, which has been travel- 
ing through the State with great success, gave a concert. Mr. Albert 
Brook is musical director of the opera house and also has charge of a band 
of forty members at Michigan City. 

Miss Alden, at Terre Haute, bas engaged Charles Weber, a fine tenor, 
of Boston, and also Miss Adele Aus der Ohe and,I think, Miss Neally 
Stevens. 

Logansport and other places I have not heard from. 

At Laporte they also have had a Swedish concert company. 

DE PAUW SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

At the De Pauw School of Music we have had recitals and concerts ga- 
lore. Musin has been here, Boston Symphony ( lub, Miss Adele Aus der 
Ohe, and we will soon be favored with the Detroit Philharmonic Club. 

We have sometimes been favored with as many as four concerts and re- 
citals a week. Misses Mathias, Smith and Marshall have given senior re- 
citals ; Miss Zella Marshall and Mrs. Willwitt junior recitals. Miss Aus 
der Ohe was assisted by the De Pauw Symphony Orchestra. This or- 
chestra is preparing for the symphony concert. 

Prof. Walter Howe Jones, who has lately been engaged, will give a 
piano lecture recital on March 2 which is being looked forward to with 
a great deal of interest. 

Professor Kelley will give a recital March 7. 

The school keeps making additions to the faculty, and is having the most 
successful term in the history of the school. 

The De Pauw Male Quartet is furnishing the States with quartet music 
in abundance. 

The De Pauw Concert Company gave a successful concert in Blooming- 
ton, and alsv O' Dell. 

Miss French, the popular harpist, has played at both places, also at 
Danville and Terre Haute. 

Mr. Herbert Webster, who used to be the best soloist at the Church of 
Heavenly Rest in New York, is building up a fine class, Mrs. Webster 
has made a decided impression by her mandolin playing. 

Miss Fernie, who received a handsome offer from the National Con- 
servatory, has been engaged professor of voice culture for next season, 
She will study in Europe with Mrs, Von Millde and Randegger during the 
interval from now till September. 

Professor Dahl made a decided hit with her vocal students by bringing 
out several acts of the opera ‘ Freischiitz,’’ by Weber. Nothing has 
created such genuine interest in her department since her engagement in 
the school. The tickets were all taken ina very short time, and several 
were turned away. 

The principal parts were taken by Misses Ogden, Grubb, Jordon and 
Blake, and Professor Jones, Mr. Rous and Mr. Lockwood. The ladies’ 
chorus was headed by Misses Vandyke, Paris, Wilson and Bayse., i 

Professor Burmeister (sister of Richard Burmeister, the pianist), who 1s 
a professor of the school, gave a recital which was worthy of the Bur- 
meister family, and is considered by some to be the best ever given in 
Mus c Hall. HALvecujan, 

—  o 


Omaha (Neb.) News. 


Fesrvary 22, 1892, 
INCE my last letter to THE MusicaL Courier was written 
a multitude of musical events have taken place in Omaha, January 30, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Society, Miss Neally Stevens gave 
a piano recital at the home of Mrs. W. J. Connell, Three large rooms ac- 
commodating upward of 200 ladies were thrown together and a program 
of fourteen numbers was faultlessly rendered. 

February 4a parlor concert in which all the numbers were taken by 
local singers took place in the beautiful home of Mrs, J. M. Corgish. The 
proceeds were given to the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Matthias Church. 

On Thursday evening, February 11, the Apollo Club gave its second 
concert in Boyd’s New Theatre, It proved to be the event of the season 
thus far, and was enjoyed by the largest audience that had yet appeared 
in this beautiful auditorum, 

The program was made up of Reinecke’s ‘‘ Enchanted Swans,”’ four or 
five solo numbers for harp and voice and “ Fair Ellen,’’ by Bruch. Mr. 
William Ludwig, the noted baritone, sang the solos in both concerted 
numbers and two independent songs. His magnificent voice was heard 
to excellent advantage in * Wotan’s Abschied’’ (Wagner), and in the 
** Palms.”’ 

Mrs. Murray, of Chicago, played Alvars’ ** Fantasia de Concert,’ for 
the harp, exquisitely, Omaha audiences have had but little opportunity to» 
hear harp music, therefore it was not to be wondered at that Mrs, Murray 
who plays exceedingly well, should be twice recalled. 

lt was pleasing to note a marked improvement in the chorus work of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, a fact clearly made ifestin “* Ench d Swans.” 
Altogether the concert may be referred to as the most pleasing yet given 
by the club, The minor solos were taken by local singers, all of whom 
were generously applauded, The last concert of the season to be given 
by this prospering organization will take place May 5, when the oratorio 
of ** Elijah”’ will be sung. 

On Friday evening following the Glee Club entertainment Mr. Ludwig, 
assisted by the best local musicians, gave a very enjoyable recital in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall. On Saturday evening in the spacious art gallery and 
parlors of Mr. G. W. Lininger, Aus der Ohe gave the most delightful in- 





ings and Jones, who are rapidly working their way into favor here 
and whose school is taking an advanced position among the institutions of 
Omaha, 

Thursday evening the Ariel Lady Quartet, assisted by Mr. John Thomas, 
humorist, appeared in concert before a large audience in Y, M, C, A, Hall. 
Enthusiasm developed into rapturous applause as these unassuming yet 
very effective entertainers proceeded with the program. The ladies were 
down for five concerted numbers, but sang thirteen. The same generous 
acknowledgment was extended to Mr. Thomas, whose humorous songs and 
recitations were “* out of sight.” 

The more advanced pupils of Mrs. J. W. Cotton gave a song recital in 
the same hall that was worthy of notice, not because of exceptional sing- 
ing, for those who took’part are in the early stage of their study, but be- 
cause of the very noticeable improvement, both in method and manner, 
and the encouraging promise of gratifying results later on. Mrs Cotton 
is immensely popular withher pupils and is an earnest, capable teacher. 

CaRAL. 


+ 


Columbus (Ohio) Letter. 


Fesruary 20, 

T is either a feast or a famine here in musical matters, 

but the dish has been served up so bountifully of late that one won- 
ders where it will all end. 

The second of the series of concerts by the Arion C ub was given on 
the 8th inst., with the assistance of Miss Esther Butler, soprano ; Clara 
Poole, contralto; Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, and Mr. Francis 
Fischer Powers, baritone, I have heard the Arions sing better, yet the 
club is deserving of the highest commendation for the fine manner parts 
of their work were done at this concert. ‘Their first number—a waltz 
idyl by Beer- was sung with fine expression and the voices blended 
well together, but at times the tempo was too slow and the first and sec- 
ond basses were uncertain in their attack. Although local critics have 
given most favorable notices of the club's rendition of ** The Vanished 
City,” by Victor Herbert, it was in my opinion very poorly °done. The 
tenors wandered from the pitch in several places and the quality of tone 
could have been improved upon. 

The club's best work of the evening was in the accompaniments to Mr. 
Powers’ singing in ** Thou Art My Dream,” by Metzger, and “ Loveliest 
Maid,” by Weinzierl. The ‘¢u/¢i passages were sung witha full round 
volume of tone and a beautiful background was shown during the solo 
passages. Mr. Lott’s skill in conducting was displayed to fine advan- 
tage in these numbers. Mrs. Zeisler played three of Chopin's compositions— 
nocturne, E major ; etude, G flat major, and ballade, G minor, in a manner 
that showed her superior powers as an artist. Her next number, Liszt's 
twelfth rhapsodie, was substituted for the grand polonaise in E major. 
Mrs. Zeisler's technical skill as shown in this number would be diffi- 
cult to surpass, but in the grand fortissimo passages she lacked the physi- 
cal strength necessary to bring out the grandeur of the composition. 

Miss Butler sang an aria from “* Lucia,’’ and ‘* Hedge Roses,” by 
Schubert; ‘ Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” by Massenet, and Swedisn folk 
song. 

Miss Butler has a sweet sympathetic voice which shows high cultivation, 
but she would be more successful in confining her selections to selections 
like the latter. She is lacking in power and dramatic intensity necessary 
for the proper interpretation of operatic arias. 

Mrs. ,Clara Poole's solos were ‘* Love is Lise a Bird so Wild,” from 
“ Carmen,”’ and gavotte from “ Mignon.” 

It is a pleasure to listen to Mrs. Poole, Her voice is rich, musical and 
sympathetic and she sings as only the best artists can sing. 

Her second solo, Tours’ “ Angel at the Window,” was full of pathos and 
most exquisitely rendered. 

Mr. Fowers at once established himself in the good graces of his 
audience. His voice is powerful, sweet and highly sympathetic and his 
singing most artistic. 

Much unfavorable comment has been made upon the work of Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Mattoon, the accompanist of the evening. None but musicians 
themselves can appreciate the trying position the accompanist has to fill. 
Out of thirteen numbers Mr. Mattoon was obliged to accompany eight, 
and had never seen the music of many of them until the afternoon of the 
concert, when the numbers were hurriedly rehearsed. Many soloists take 
much more license with their solos at a concert than at rehearsal, and the 
accompanist is expected to follow perfectly. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Mattoon did well and was deserving of more credit than he received. 

The sixth concert of the Columbus Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. J. S. Bayer, was given at the Board of Trade Auditorium on the 15th 
inst. This Hl organization was d by Miss Stella 
McMillin, soprano; Mr. Charles T. Howe and his pupil, Mr. Erwin 
Schueller, flutists, and Master Charles Extine, a blind violinist and pupil 
of Mr, Bayer. 

The program consisted of overture “‘ Zampa;"’ Mascagni’s beautiful in- 
termezzo; ‘‘ Danse Turque,” by Daniels; ‘ Zulu Patrol,’ by Thiele ; 
larghetto from Beethoven's second symphony overture; ‘In the High- 
lands,” by Gade ; ‘‘ Chanson sans Paroles,'’ by Tschaikowsky, erranged 
for string orchestra in a most musicianly manner by Mr. Bayer; “ Flirta- 
tion Waltz,’’ by Steck, and the *‘ Tannhuser March,"’ All of these num- 
bers were remarkably well done, when we consider that the orchestra is 
composed entirely of amateurs, while the overture, ‘In the Highlands,” 
was exceptionally fine, and played in a manner that would have done 
credit to professionals. Mr. Bayer is a painstaking and efficient conductor 
and deserves great praise for bringing the orchestra to such a high state 
of excellence. 

Master Extine performed David's fourth concerto in a manner that 
showed the possession of true genius. His tone is sweet, intonation remark- 
ably true and technic good, I understand he has only been studying two 
years, and if he continues to improve as he has done he will become a great 
arrtist before many years, Miss McMillin sang two solos, ‘* Nc#l,” by 
Thorne, and ‘** A Summer Night,” by Goring Thomas, with a well executed 
violin obligato by Mr. Bayer. Miss McMillin hasa beautiful voice, which 





Charles T. Howe, and his talented pupil, Mr. Erwin W. Schueller, was 
given in a manner creditable to such artists. Mr, Howe's ability as a 
flutist is well recognized, but Mr. Schueller's work was a surprise to 
everybody and reflects great credit upon himself and his teacher. An en- 
core being insisted upon they repeated the rondo.” 

Mr. Charles T. Howe's second annual pupils’ recital was given at Wells 
Post Hall on the 17th inst. 

A number of musical novelties were produced, including a movement 
from one of Kuhlau's trios for flutes, adagio and presto for two flutes and 
clarinet by Beethoven, a quartet by Lange for two flutes, clarinet and 
bassoon, anda solo by Miss Mary Ellsworth, which has been criticised 
most favorably. 

Mr. Howe was assisted by the O, S. U. Glee Club and Messrs, Duffy, 
Palmer and Davis, respectively bassoon, clarinet and ‘cello, Seven pupils 
appeared in well rendered solos, duets and trios, and all were enthusiasti- 
cally received, especially Mr. Charles Donnell, of Franklin, Ind., and 
Master Fred Stanwood, a talented little fellow of eleven summers, who 
played well in spite of an accident in the afternoon that caused a severe 
swelling of the cheek. Mrs, Howe's work as accompanist has heen most 
favorably commented upon. 

Hindel’s ‘* Messiah" was given to a packed audience at Indiana Presby- 
terian Church on the Ith inst. 

The oratorio was sung by a chorus of over 200 voices under the direction 
of Mr, Julius Bierck. 

The solomwts were Miss Ethel Chamberlin, soprano, of Cincinnati; Miss 
Ida Smith, contralto; Mr. David Davis, tenor, from Cincinnati, and Mr, 
Mitchelson Porteus, of Chicago, bass. 

I was not present to judge for myself, but local critics are unanimous in 
the opinion that Miss Ida Smith, of Cincinnati, carried off the honors of 
the evening. 

The other three soloists were said to lack the necessary power requisite 
for a good rendition of their parts. 

{ |Without better soloists and an orchestra no organization can successfully 
produce * The Messiah.” 

Our highly gifted piano artist Mr. Hans von Schiller recently gave two 
recitals in Cincinnati that created the greatest enthusiasm from the severe 
critics and musicians of that musical city. 

Mr. Von Schiller's skill, versatility and powers of memory are only 
equaled by the greatest artists, His programs consisted of standard 
works by Brahms, Henselt, Schumann, Chopin (the F minor concerto) ; 
sonata, op. 3, by Beethoven; rhapsodie No, li by Liszt, and other 
great compositions. A “ His conception is devoid 
of eccentricities that many virtuosi affect,or mayhap fa!l into through 
repeated perfo mances of the same work. Histone, technic and touch 
were all that cou!d be desired."’ 

The Ohio State University Orchestra of twenty-five performers, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles T. Howe, will give a concert on March 1 at 
the King Avenue Church. Miss Maude Cockins, violin, and Mr, 
Schueller, flu e, will be the soloists, with Mrs, Chas. T. Howe, pianist. 

The O. S. U. Orchestra and Glee Club will combine and give a grand 
conceit about March 11 under Mr. Howe's direction. The concert wili 
be given at the Univer: ity Lecture Hall, 
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Berlioz’s “ Faust”—Paderewski—Patti 
in Chicago—Symphonies Diluted 
with “Pops.” 


local critic writes 


N February 161 hied me as a genuine wageworker to 


the second night of ‘The Damnation of Faust.’ A mighty 
swell audience that for a working men and women's concert! Plenty of 
dress coats, nobby bonnets and pearl opera glasses. Now, I looked 


around for a real workingman—but blessed is the country where diamond 
studs and tiles are indulged in by a thousand workingmen. The Apollo 
Club numbered, as nearly as I could count them (the members), 187 so- 
pranos, 125 altos, 65 tenors and 91 basses. At the ‘‘ wages'’ concert there 
were seventy-five empty seatsinthe chorus. This is, I belie: e, against 
the rules of the society. All should attend the second night. When we 
have only two representa ive choral concerts of any consequence thus far 
this season the work should be perfect. *‘ The Messiah"’ is child's play to 
The 
tone of the chorus was not large for 418 voices and in some instances far 
from steady, the scene in ** Auerbach's"’ cellar beirg very poorly sung by 
the male choir more particularly. ° 
The best work was done in the 
showed its true metal. 


a well trained body which has sung the work over and over again, 


“Amen” chorus. In this the chorus 
In the ** Easter Hymn" the tenors had a strident, 
forced quality of tone, * in the drinking song the rollicking spirit was 
not well caught. The rus of sylphs and gnomes, on the other hand, 
was most beautifully and tenderly sung, and some exquisite tone shading 
characterized the whole scene of * Faust's” The male chorus 
was throughout weak and the entries not over confident. The first per- 
formance of this work by the Apollo Club was on Februnry 28, 1881 
(Thomas), this being the seventh production in Chicago by the Apollos, 

Miss Ida Klein was the ** Marguerite,”’ but failed to make a success ot 
the “King of Thule"’ ballad. She did much better in the tenth sym- 
phony, in *‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster."' Otherwise she succeeded in 
vesting her rile with interest, more of a peculiarly technical character. 
Mr. Wm. Ludwig failed to invest the ** Rat in the Cellar’ and the “ Flea 
burlesque ballads with’one particle of the diablerie essential to their success, 
Since his great successes were made with the late National Opera Com- 
pany his upper tones have become coarse and unsympathetic ; other- 
wise his vocalization was as it ever was—excelient. 

After a | that has been written of the rebirth of Italo Campanini’s voice 
much was anticipated of his ‘* Faust,’’ but his voice on this occasion, al- 
though pleasing and showing artful management. was decidedly weak 
and did not reach the back part of the Auditorium with sufficient distinct- 
ness to be heard. He also sang with a lack of expression and conception 
really most unexpected, 

The orchestra was superb, and all the usual successes were scored, viz., 
in the march,“ Dance of the Sylphs"’ and “ Will o’ the Wisps.” Mr. 
Thomas conducted the performance in an unusually caim and unimpas- 
sioned manner. This work was, if I mistake not, performed for the first 
time in America by the New York Oratorio Society under Dr. Damrosch. 

Paderewski's three recitals on Tuesday evening, 16th ; Thursday after- 
noon, 18th, and Saturday afternoon, 2th, drew large houses in Central 
Music Hall, the Saturday matinée being jammed to the doors. His best 
work was in the * Fantasia Chromatica e Fuga,” Bach, and the ‘* Sym- 
phonic Etudes"’ of Schumann. The delicious tone colorings in the fan- 
His most commendable repose, wonderful in 
the heavier passages, reminds one of Tausig, who also possessed this fea- 
ture in such a degree of perfection. 

The Beethoven sonatas, op. 58 and op, 109, were beautiful in tone color 
ing, but it was a dreamy, Chopinized Beethoven, not the giant as given us 
by Rubinstein. The “ Octave"’ polonaise of Chopin was the most imper- 
fect of the eminent Jan’s interpretations. It was blurred and harshiy dis- 
cordant, His own pretty menuetto he made well nigh unrecognizable by 
strange and bizarre reading not to be dreamt of in the printed piece, 
Mind you, I am no stickler for a dry, pedantic reading of Beethoven, as is 
80 ¢ ly given us, but the erratic manner in which the rondo of op, 


vision. 


tasia were beyond compare. 





has been finely cultivated under Mrs. La Grange, but I doubt if her eminent 
teacher approves of the frequent use of the vibrato which Miss McMillin 
freely indulges in. A local critic writes of the flute duet as follows: 





** The flute duet, andante and rondo, by Doppler, performed by Mr. 





58 was played and the most startling and unorthodox innovations in op, 110 
and in the Haydn F minor variations—substituted most wisely for those 
abominable Hindel variations—seem to be far from the pure and unadulter- 
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ated symmetry of the originals, 1 heard a well-known music jan say: “A 
man of such superlative ability can do such things and take such liberties, 
Of the Schumann delicatessen, 
I heard a well-known 


and all is done in a pleasing manner.” 
“ Warum,” * Des Abends,”’ * Vogel a's Prophet,” 
critic ejaculate; " Too creamy for me 

Many of the artist's piano and ppp. effects remind one of the embryo 
Josefly of fifteen years ago. They are so delicate and zephyr like that 
they are completely lost. His Chopin is more virile than that of Pachmann, 
and then he does not stick out his tongue and talk Volaptik at his audience. 
I would further add that his twelfth rhapsody, Liszt, was very indifferently 
played, It was, in fact, flurried and uncertain. The opinion in Chicago 
is that Paderewskitis an artistic nature of startling originality, prone totake 
equally startling liberties, but he is always popular in doing the same, and 
may be the grand old classics will perforce have to submit to the spirit of 
modernizing and of the impressing of the artist's individuality over that 


of the composer, He bas been an immense success in Chicago and will 


draw greater audiences to his four recitals in the early part of March. 

The management of the Central Music Hall would do well to prohibit 
walking around during the recitals and to instruct its ushers not to carry 
on spirited conversations during adagios 

I have merely endeavored to indicate some of the startling peculiarities 
of the arust's conceptions. His marvelous power of singing on the piano, 
his prismatic shades and mezzotints, his ponderous tone, produced without 
effort, his perfect ease and his equally imperturbable good nature are 
taken as a matter of course 
+ In the audience | noticed A. A. Stanley, of Aon Arbor; John Gray, of 
Bloomington Wesleyan, and a dozen other well-kaown outsiders 

Patti, who seems to have slept a Rip Van Winkle sleep, in that nothing 
new has been written—to her mind—during the last forty years, has given 
four concerts, In the papers the customary gush has been hashed up, 
crowded houses, the same antique mincings, the thrice six ammazata 
chestnuts have been roasted, the same encores, the same ojd Arditi. 
” The same old (artistic) " A local critic wrote: '* When that old war 


horse, ‘Bel raggio,’ was trotted out he balked.”’ All artistic Solons 
alike acknowledge that ber voice is but a shadow of what it was, that she 
resorts to every subterfuge to conceal the fact ‘a wane. She has carried 
away a “Solomon's mine” of shekels and left us artistically poorer— 
oh, far, far poorer than before 

The Bendix Quartet played Ch. Sinding's piano quintet on Thursday 
evening, February 18. 

There has been some grumbling because 
“popular programs between legitimate symphony concerts. Some 
uphold that, as they subscribed for the very bighest class of music, these 


They should not complain, however, of 


Thomas has interlarded 


should not be imposed upon them 


a” Pop" containing * Bal Costumé"’ (second suite), * Ride of the Walky- 
ries,”’ Vorsprel, * Lohengrin,” ** Rouet d'Omphale"’ and “ Adelaide.”’ 
Pretty fair Pop" that! 


i am sorry to say that the audiences at the last ‘symphonies ’’ have 
been somewhat slim. That can be accounted for by the fact that Patti 
and Paderewski have exhausted the concert goers. 

Eugen d'Albert is booked for two recitals at Central Music Hall 
March & and 26 

Great move that of Chicago entertaining the Congressiona) party ; they 
will quite possibly now secure that appropriation ! 

TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

L. road being now rapidly pushed. Necessity of elevating railroad 
tracks 

Water transportation to the fair grounds to be made quasi a monopoly 
by the inclination to give that plum to one company. 

Marvelous energy of Dr, W. R, Harper, Ph. D., and the colossal plans 
of the Chicago University, even now close upon 1,000 students on the 
books even before the building is up 

The veto upon sky scrapers, 

We will soon have the treasures of the ** Calvary 
walls, ® 

Necessity of more rapid growth of the “ Newberry "’ Library. 

Chicago College twenty-tifth anniversary n the Auditorium, 

Adelina sang for the first time in Chicago April 21, 1858. Appended find 
program of that event (from Chicago “ News"’): 

OLE BULL'S FAREWELL CONCERT IN AMERICA, 

Ole Bull begs leave to inform his friends and the public in general that 
before retiring from his artistic career he will visit some of the Western 
cities, where he has met on his former tour with such a cordial reception. 

The first grand concert of Ole Bull in Chicago will take place on 

THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, 


on which occasion Signorina Adelina Patti, the musical phenomenon, will 


" Library within our 


make her jirst appearance in this city. 
PROGRAM FOR OLE BULL'S crip CONCERT, 





PARY 1. 

i, Overture from Rossini's grand opera of “ Guillaume Tell,’ per- 
formed by M. Strakosch. 

2. Madame Sontag’s celebrated cavatina from * Linda di Chamouni " 
* | Luce di Quest Anima "'—sung by Signorina Adelina Patti, 

4. ‘* The Mother's Prayer,” a fantasia religioso, composed and executed 
by Ole Bull 

4. “ Alh non giunge,"”’ the celebrated rondo finale from 
bula,"’ sung by Signorina Adelina Patti. 

5. Paganini’s famous “* Witch Dance, 


* La Sonnam- 


" performed by Ole Bull, 


YART Tl, 

i, “ The Banjo,"" a new capriccio caractéristique, composed and per- 
formed by Maurice Strakosch 

2. “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
norina Adelina Patti. 

8, Grand national fantasia for the violin alone, performed by Ole Bull. 

4. Jenny Lind’s * Echo Song,"’ sung by Signorina Adelina Patti, 

5. * The Carnival of Venice," by Ole Bull. 

INTERNAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

The price of tickets of admission has been fixed as follows; $2and $1. 

The sale of the §2 tickets of ad will ¢ e on Wednesday, 
the 20th, at Il o'clock a, m,, atthe Tremont House. The $1 and the re- 
maining §% tick ets will be sold on Thursday, the day of the concert. 

With every admission ticket will be given a certificate bearing the num- 
bers corresponding to it in every seat, The certificate has to remain in 
the hands of the original holders and establishes the ownership of the 
seat. On the evening of the concert there will be in attendance a number 
of ushers, wearing rosettes, whosejduty it shall be to show visitors to their 
respective seats. 

Doors open at 7 


the favorite Scotch ballad, sung by Sig- 





Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
M. Srrakoscn, Director and Conductor, 

Tt was held in a hall or dancing room on the second floor of the Tremont 
House, which house was burned in the great fire, and the entrance to 
which hall was on Lake street by quite a narrow stairway. Here is an 
editorial from ‘* Democrat Free Press; "’ 

OLE BULL'S CONCERTS. 

The sale of tickets for Ole Bull's first concert came off yesterday and 
the rush to obtain seats furnishes a sufficient test of the high estimation in 
which the great artist is held by our citizens. We doubt not that he will 
be greeted this evening by as large an audience as Tremont Hall can pos- 
sibly accommodate, Indeed we are sorry that we have not a hall in the 
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city capable of holding twice as many, so that ‘fater might be aieap- 
pointed. 

Ole Bull will be admirably sustained by Strakosch, whose reputation 
among our citizens would of itself draw out a crowded house, and also by 
little Patti, the far famed musical prodigy, who, it is said, utters notes of 
Uquid sweetness, the like of which were never before heard. 

We are assured that the proceeds of these concerts are to be devoted to 
the purpote of establishing schools and churches in Ole Bull's colony in 
Pennsylvania. 

All the persons who took part with Patti in that concert are now dead, 
The director, Mr. Maurice Strakosch, married her sister. He was a gen- 
tleman in the highest sense cf the term. I knew both him and his brother, 
Max Strakosch, They were associated in the enterprice of bringing be- 
fore the public some of the finest artists in the world, Those who traveled 
under their manag included Louis M. Gottschalk, Mrs, Parodi, 
Parepa-Rosa, Marie Rose, Carlotta and Adelina Patti, Karl Formes, 
Pasquale, Brignoli, Italo Campanini, Pauline Lucca, Therese Tietjens, 
Christine Nilsson and Marietta Alboni. 

Probably the story of Ole Bull's first and determining success is known 
to but few. His experiences in Paris and other art centres were depress- 
ing in the extreme. In reality faith in himself, hope, struggling, despon- 
dency, death almost, then rescue and success is the brief story. His really 
great success was, however, first made in Bologna, Italy. Malibran and 
De Beriot were to appear together at a concert, but at the last moment 
Malibran declined to sing on account of indisposition, and De Beriot 
claimed that he was suffering from a sprained thumb, Ole Bull was 
has:i'y sought out, and although he had retired for the night hurried to 
the theatre. Wearied and closing his eyes, he played with such ecstasy 
of feeling that he not only captivated his audience, but firmly established 
his reputation as a violinist. 

More anon from your Chicago scribe, 





W. Wavon Lauper. 








Kingston Concerts. 


Kineston, N, Y., February 25, 1892. 

HE second concert of the Kingston Philharmonic So- 

ciety for the season at the Academy of Music last night was the 

musical and social event of the month. The Philharmonic people have 

succeeded in enlisting the good will of the best people in the place, and 

the honor is well deserved, Most of the leading citizens and society peo 

ple are enrolled in its list of membership. While this of itself affords no 

criterion for accurate scientific judgment as to musical or artistic efficiency, 

it does show that the society is deemed worthy of support for some very 
good reason at 'eas’. 

This concert was attended by the same brilliant audience which assem- 
bled to greet the singers at the opening of the season in December last. 
The house was nicely filled with a dignified assemblage—a shade too dig- 
nified perhaps. The average Kingston audience on such occasions is not 
easily warmed into outward manifestation of enthusiasm or emotion, and 
this has often led to a charge of inappreciation. Still there were instances 
of generous applause at this concert. With a single exception the choral 
selections were more judicious than those of the December program, the 
* Night" of Rheinberger ; ‘* Thanks be to God, from ** Elijah;"’ ** Lulla- 
by,” by Brahms, and anew “Sanctus” by Mr, Chapman being well chosen, 
The chorus was materially decimated by grip, and suffered from weakness 
in consequence, especially in the male parts, notably in the bass. This 
disturbed the proper harmonic balance and precluded the best results. 
But for all that the numbers were well received and showed the result of 
care on the part of Mr. Chapman, the conductor, in the rehearsal room, 

Mrs. John H. Schreiber, of this city was the soprano. She is now a pupil 
of Mrs. Fursch-Madi and has devoted considerable time and money to the 
culture of her voice, which has an oratorio quality. She sang the 
‘Queen of Sheba” aria, “Springtime,” by Cowen, and Eckert's 
** Spanish Song,”’ eliciting rounds of applause and a shower of handsome 
floral tributes. It was pleasant to see a singer so warmly greeted in her 
own town. Mrs. Schreiber,will sing at the next concert of the Mozart 
Club at Chickering Hall. 

Mr. Jacques Friedberger was the solo pianist, and he handled his ex- 
cellent Chickering grand in a masterly manner, although he poorly 
judged his audience in choosing his numbers. Tausig and Liszt were the 
authors. 

A long classic piano number without orchestra is rarely, if ever, accept- 
able ina mixed audience. But Mr. Friedberger was applauded for his 
very successful contention with great technical difficulty, and the piano 
responded to his touch beautifully. In his encore bit he also drew a deli- 
cate picture in light and shade. 

Mr. James H., Griffith was the basso. His low tones are rich and round 
and his numbers were well received, but, like so many of our bassos, his 
enunciation is susceptible of improvement. 

The tenor was Mr. John Fulton, who has sung here before. 
efficient vocalist in his way and was hearti y received, as usual. 

The next concert of the Philharmonic will be on May 18. This isto be 
the grand climax of the season. Parker's ‘* Redemption Hymn” is now 
in rehearsal. Miss Christine Nielson, the great Chicago contralto, and the 
Mozart Symphony Club are among the outside engagements, 

Mrs. De Roode Rice, the pianist and descriptive lecturer, has just ended 
a pleasant and instructive series of piano recitals here, They were given 
in a small private house in John street and were listened to by a very 
limited audience, the instrument being a parlor grand only. 

ALLEGRO, 


He is an 
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Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Puicapetrnia, February 20, 1892. 

HE Abbey-Grau company gave two performances 

here this week and were liberally patronized. Gluck’s ‘' Orfeo” 

and Mascagni's * Cavalleria Rusticana’’ made up a double bill for Tues- 

day evening. In “Orfeo” Giulia Ravogli, despite various. defects in 

voice and style, succeeded in arousing the audience to considerable en- 

thusiasm. The performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was in many 

respects inferior to the first American production here by Gustav Hin- 

richs. Mrs, Eames-Storey was an excellent *‘ Santuzza,’’ but the remain- 

ing members of the cast, together with the orchestra, were in no way 
remarkable. 

The performance of *‘ Mignon" on Thursday evening left much to be 
desired. 

Marie Van Zandt, who made her Philadelphia début upon this occasion, 
was warmly received. Scalchi met with a veritable ovation upon her ap- 
pearance—but where is her voice ? 

Montariol, Vinche, Pettigiani, Vaschetti and Carbone completed a 
rather mediocre cast. 

At Charles H, Jarvis’ fourth soirée he was assisted by William Stoll, Jr. “’ 


OURIER. 
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p= York agian Orchestra, Constantin Sternberg, Emil Fischer, 
Mr. Ritter-Goetze, Emma Suelke and Max Friedman will participate. 
Maurits Leefson'’s next concert will have an added interest from the 
presence of Phillip Scharwenka and a program made up wholly from his 
works, A. H, 
ee 


Atlanta Correspondence. 
N last Wednesday Xaver Scharwenka, the distin- 
guished Polish pianist, gave a piano recital in DeGive'e Opera 
House, in the presence of a highly appreciative audi Th 

a lengthy program he maintained the high reputation with which he 

came to Atlanta. It is seldom that our music lovers are privileged to 

enjoy so thoroughly an artistic performance, and there will be slight 

dissent from the statement that Mr, Scharwenka is entitled to be placed 
in the front rank of piano virtuosos, 
The following was the program : 
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“ Tell” overture (d’aprés Rossini).. 
Wm. C, Rehm, our favorite pianist and teacher, announces a pupi's’ 

piano recital to be given at the Washington Seminary about the begin- 

ning of March. Mr. Rehm also intends giving a concert at De Give's 

Opera House about March 25, at which he will have the assistance of the 

popular young violinist, Natorp Blumenfeld, and some well-known and 

accomplished vocalist. FriIGHETTO. 
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Syracuse Music. 
Syracuse, N. Y., February 19, 1892. 
HIS has been an unusually lively week in musical 
circles, and there has been enough variety to satisfy almost all 
shades of taste. 

On Tuesday evening the Bostonians presented De Koven's * Robin 
Hood,”’ which was repeated at a matinée on Wednesday afternoon, and in 
the evening ‘‘ Dorothy” was given. All three performances drew im- 
mense houses. It has always been a mystery upon what the popularity of 
the Bostonians was based, for, with the exception of Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
there is not one real artist in the company, and she unfortunately was un. 
able to appear until Wednesday evening. 

Her place as * Allen-a-Dale”’ was filled by Miss Finlayson, a lady with 
a fair voice and good stage presence, but on the whole many degrees 
below the artistic stature of Miss Davis. 

The other new comers are Camille d’Arville and Miss Hamilton. 

The former, in the part of ‘* Maid Marian,” scored a decided hit, not- 
withstanding a distressing habit of singing just enough off the pitch to be 
annoying ; but she acts with vim and chic, and being possessed of a hand- 
some face and figure such a trifling matter as singing out of tune does not 
operate against her—at least not with our audiences, 

The male bers of the pany show a little more wear than last 
year, but being popular socially this too is overlooked. 

But after criticizing the principals for their individual work it is but 
just to say that the general ensemble is excellent, and in the matter of 
stage setting and attention to minor details there remains very little to be 
desired. 


On Wednesday afternoon Prof. George A. Parker gave an organ recital 
at Crouse College Hall, assisted by Conrad L. Becker, violinist. 

Mr. Parker was at his best and deserves the highest praise for his selec- 
tion of the program, no less than for his admirable playing. It is doubt- 
ful if the difficult Thiele number ever received a finer interpretation here 
than at the hands of Mr. Parker, and the audience was not slow to ac- 
knowledge it. Other numbers worthy of especial mention were the 
sonata in E minor by Ritter and ‘‘ Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphi- 
que”’ by Guilmant. 

Mr. Becker's numbers were exceeding commonplace and hardly worthy 
of this young artist's abilities. 

The program follows: 





Sonatain E minor, op, 19 ....... Ec canecepeavaases. Oeovsangaen A. G. Ritter 
Priére, from the oratorio of ** Noel”’..........6.-00 cece eee tees Saint-Satns 
Intermezzo from the opera ** Cavalleria Rus- 
Violin Solos SRS ccavavekpardeee cosa A EA) Mascagni 
P TIN ccs cb avitesesiies cocencesnet Reinecke 
Mr. Conrad Louis Becker. 
Introduction and triple fugue in E major.................-++5- Goetschius 
Communion in A minor, op. 28, No. 2......... a pwns albaehs ibes chen Batiste 
Theme, variations and finale in A flat... ........6 0000 cece ees ce eeeee Thiele 
Violin solo, Mazurka de Concert...........065 (cece e ec ee eee ee eeeees Musin 
Mr. Becker, 
** Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique’’..................++05- Guilmant 
De Givin bnkg kde ksaseewesacdeyereeerine. Goddees seeders cccvecs Dubois 
*7_* ¢ *# 


Last evening the Beethoven String Quartet, of New York, paid us an- 
other visit and presented the following delightful program : 


Quartet, op. 74, No, 8, in G minor ........ 6.6... e cece cece eee eee ees Haydn 

Es ccabcatb sont cdenccsecccad esceasodonnpersgenavess eo Stern 

* Ancient and Modern,” for violin.......... 0 ©... cceceeececneees Petterson 

 Dmmean) ONE TG Ne oko hencsshsys onesies ches egeee vans sasepabee Raff 
(From “ Die Schine Miillerin,’’) 

Capriccietto Hongroise, for ‘cello ...... - ......++045: Mueller-Berghaus 

Quartet, op. 17, in F major .. ......  ceceeeeeeeeseeceneee rene -Rubinstein 


Their p'aying satisfied the most critically disposed ; in fact criticism is 
totally disarmed, for it is impossible to imagine more refined playing. 
There is a unanimity of artistic expression,as though governed by one 
guiding mind, and while each instrument comes in for its proper notice 
at no time is any one of them unduly prominent. 

The Beethovens have so captivated a certain portion of our musical 
public that a third concert is being freely advocated. Pizarro. 


Svracuse, N. Y., February 26, 1892. 
VERY lenient and indiscriminate audience gathered at 
the Wieting Opera House last night to listen to the maiden effort 
of the Syracuse Symphony Society Orchestra, an amateur organization 


recently formed. 
It would be as unfair on the one hand to c.ndemn the work of this band 





violate, and Rudolph Hennig, ‘cellist. Numbers by Bach, H ; 
, Raff, Rubi in Schumann, Herbert and Popper made up 
an attractive | program, 

The coming week should prove one of great interest to Philadelphia 
music lovers, 

The Young Minnerchor will celebrate their fortieth anniversary by a 
two days’ festival at the Academy of Music under the directio . of Gustav 
Hinrichs. A combined chorus of 500 voices, consisting of the Arion So- 
ciety of New York, the Orpheus of Beffalo, the Arion of Brooklyn, the 
Liederkranz of Baltimore and. the various jocal singing societies, the 


Ael. hy 





Pe eS aa % ee Roy a) a sat ‘ fee we 


of youthful musicians as to praise it would be ridiculous on the other. 

The fact that it has become possible to get an orchestra of thirty-five 
players together in this town at all speaks volumes for the great prog- 
ress made in musical art in the past five or ten years, and as the society 
contains some good material it should be encouraged to the end that with 
judicious weeding out and adding to a really good orchestra may even- 
tually be built up and maintained. 

The soloists were Mr. Conrad L. Becker, violinist, and Mr, Thomas 
Impett, of Troy, tenor 





Mr. Becker played Wieniawski’s “* Légende"’ and Sarasate's * Zigeu- 
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nerweise.”” The latter Mr. Becker has played very recently, and the fact 
that it is similar in style to the first named should have prompted him to 
make a different selection. By these constant repetitions Mr. Becker 
gives the impression that his répertoire is limited. 

Mr. Impett was formerly a resident of this city, going from here to 
Troy. Heis said to be the highest salaried tenor in the State, receiving 
for his services in church $2,800 per annum. His friends turned out en 
masse last night, but many of them would doubtless have preferred to re- 
main at home could they have foreseen what terrible ravages time had 
worked on his voice. 

Mr. Impett was endowed with a beautiful voice, which he failed to cul. 
livate in time, and now that nature is taking its course there is no art to 
hide the evidence of decay, Mr. Impett never sang artistically, but he 
had a certain agreeable style gained by careful observation and could sing 
an English ballad in a very pleasing manner, but anything of a broader 
nature was always beyond him. 

Yet Mr. Impett has had many remunerative concert and oratorio en- 
gRagements, albeit they have been for the most part in provincial localities, 
where falsetto passes for mezzo voce and where the distinction between a 
“sweet voice’’ and an artist is not very finely drawn, Fortunately the 
country is fast becoming educated to an understanding and appreciation 
of musical art, and the day is approaching when frauds and quacks tn the 
musical profession will, like political hucksters, have to go. Pizzaro, 

ee oe 


Dayton (Ohio) Music. 
HE Ladies’ Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Harry Brown Turpin, made its first appearance this season on the 
evening of February 12, in the Main Street Lutheran Church. Pergolese’s 
** Stabat Mater "’ was given, with the organ accompaniment well played 
by Mr. Douglass Phair. 

The chorus of about fifty voices and the soloists—Mrs, Bimm, soprano; 
Miss Marot and Mrs, Gebhart, alto—did well, barring the pronunciation 
of one of the ladies, all her vowels having the color of the sound made 
by blowing into an empty bottle. I believe it is what is understood here 
as being the Italian method—none genuine unless name is blown in the 
bottle. The effect is something like this : Oodoo, mookoo, tooboo, zootoo, 
looloo, &c., and is quite ints resting and amusing. 

The performance was attended by an audience or congregation which 
filled the church, standing room being at a premium, There was 
no charge for admittance, but, according to the announcement on the 
program, * Baskets will be placed in the rear of the church”’ to receive 
contributions to cover the expense of the entert t, the possibl 
surplus to go to the Deaconess Hospital. 

It would be interesting, by way of digression, to inquire what good the 
baskets would do “in the rear of the church.” 

Mr. Brown Harry Turpin distinguished himself as director, the chorus 
following h's timekeeping (beats is such a suggestive word) with prompt- 
ness. The second part of the program ined six very i 
numbers which completely spoiled the good impression made by the 
** Stabat Mater.”’ The tenor voice of Mr. Webb, however, deserves men- 
tion for its agreeable quality and clear enunciation of text. 

It would be unjust to the ladies to omit mentioning how sweet they 
looked. Some were in solid green, others fiery red, still others in modest 
white and sedate black, some in variegated hues too numerous to men- 
tion, a few in pink tinted arms and necks, but all looked lovely, and they 
all sang in Italian—no! beg pardon! it was Latin, real, genuine, truly 
Latin, not the kind attributed to the product so recently unembargoed by 
our friends across the water, 

A very interesting chamber concert was given by Professor Marsteller 
and his string quartet, assisted by Miss Marot and Miss Andrews, at the 
latter's studio (beautifully decorated) for the benefit of the W. C. A., Feb- 
ruary 16. Beethoven's piano and violin sonata, op. 23; Bruch’s concerto 
No. 1, Saint-Saéns’ aria from ‘* Samson"’ and a Mozart quartet in C major 
formed the very excellent program. Miss Andrews played the piano 
parts very well, but should have had the piano. lid at least partly raised. 
The sorata sounded thin and, though the rooms are not large, lacked reso- 
nance. 

Professor Marsteller is always listened to with pleasure, even though he 
did not play with his usual vim on this occasion A repetition of the 
Brauch concerto after a majority of the audience had departed proved 
much more effective with the piano lid raised, 

Miss Marot sang excep:ionally well and responded to an encore with a 
pretty little trifle, 

The quartet played by Professor Marsteller, Miss Freeman, Miss Stivers 
and Mr. Sigler was very much enjoyed, Careful rehearsing, notwith- 
standing the very uneven abilities of the players, brought about avery 
fair ensemble. 

The audience which filled the rooms were very much pleased with the 
music and a neat sum was realized for the W. C, A. 

- i — 


Detroit Items. 
Derrorr, Mich., February 23, 1892, 

NOTHER month of musical events has passed and 
musical attractions have been so numerous as to please fou? /e 
monde. Among the principal and noteworthy entertainments were the 
Remenyi Concert Company at the Detroit Rink, which attracted one of 
the largest audiences that has been present at any of the Star Course en- 
tertainments, Remenyi was the drawing card and was enthusiast cally re- 

ceived, having to respond to encores after each number, 

The second entertainment given in the Detroit Rink was for the Pe:- 
ple’s Course. The musical programs of the series are under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Charles Stevens, our popular tenor and chorus director. 
For this jon an ill d lecture by Dr. H. C. Wyman on the sub- 
ject **The House We Live In’’ was listened to with interest, and the 
musical program which preceded was one of the best and varied of the 
series. The numbers were as follows: Symphonie Concertante, for 
two violins, op, 38, Alard, played by the accomplished little daughters of 
Professor Vet, Blanche and Cora; recitation by Prof. Will Cowper ; 
vocal, ** The Star,”’ by Faure, Miss Sadie Carr; violin solo, Mazurka de 
Concert. Musin, Blanche O. Vet; vocal, ‘** The Day Dream," Streleszki, 
Miss S. Carr, with violin obligato by Professor Vet. After the violin solo, 
Mazurka de Concert, Blanche Vet received a perfect ovation from the 
5,000 people assembled in the rink, and the persistent applause could not 
be subdued until one encore was given, which was a selection on the 
piano, Staccato Caprice, by Max Vogrich. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave a real treat to their patrons by engaging 
Mr. Max Heinrich, who gave a song recital which was much appreciated 
by a large and tashionable audience. On the J6th a very fine program 
was rendered by members of the club. The pianists on this occasion were 
Mesdames Carpenter, W. Gray, Smith, Dow, Sibley, Delano, A. 
Andrus, The vocalists were Miss Doeltz, Miss B. Stridiron and Misses 
Robinson, Andrus and Gilmore. 

The club has made arrangements for the appearance of the celebrated 
pianist d’ Albert. 

The Philharmonic Club gave their fourth concert at Philharmonic Hall, 
The following numbers were played: Anton Dvorak, quartet in E major, 
op. 80, and Mozart quartet in F major, No. 9. 

The Vet Musical Academy gave a matinée musicale at Schwankovsky’s 
Music Hall. A varied and choice program was rendered by the piano, 
violin and vocal pupils of this institution, 

The Griinfeld brothers gave two concerts at Schwankovsky’s Music 














Hall, which were well attended, These two artists have been engaged 
to appear again in the next concert given by the Detroit Musical 
Society. 

The Harmonic Society (German) gave an excellent performance of 
Flotow’s ** Martha’ before an audience which completely filled Harmonic 
Hall. Mrs, Bertha Yunck as ‘* Lady Harriet Dunham” and Miss Fleisher 
as ‘* Nancy ™ played their parts with such life and spirit as to win much 
praise. Messrs, A. Dierkes and Robert Suckert as “ Lionel” and 
“ Slankett"’ did their allotments very well, The orchestral work under 
Prof, Wm. Yunck was excellent and further better than many opera com- 
panies which are on the road. 

The fifteenth concert of the Euterpe Club, under the able direction of 
Prof. Edw, T, Remick, gave a splendid program at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
Miss Jennie Stoddard, contralto; Miss E, Carr, child soprano, and Alfred 
Hoffmann, ‘cellist, assisted. The chorus showed by their execution the 
skillful training of Professor Remick. 

Prof. F, Apel gave an instructive piano recital at Schwankovsky’'s 
Hall. The program contained selections of ancient and modern works. 

A well attended concert was the one given by a team of three excellent 
musicians, Harold Jarvis, tenor; Arthur Depew, pianist, and Frederick 
Mills, violinist. These gentlemen are new comers in Detroit, and they 
are doing excellent work. The program was much applauded. 

Tosro. 











Young People’s Concert. 


HE fourth young people's concert took place 
last Monday afternoon at the new Music Hall, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch conductor. The program was as follows : 


Overture, ‘Fi gal’s Cave”’........ ..... «+ +eeeee Mendelssohn 
Norwegian melody, ‘'Spring"’......... ‘ 
“ Dance of the Blessed Spirits”’.... .... 


Toccata and fugue ... ...... , 


Andante from fifth symphony... ..... 0... 6.06.6. c cece cee eens 
Introduction to Act III,, ** Lohengrin" 
Turkish march, from *‘ The Ruins of Athens" 
**Chanson sans Paroles”’. +o ee 
Staccato etude....... 





... ++. Beethoven 
. Saint-Saéns 
vares . Rubinstein 


Mr. Courtlandt Palmer. 

Waltz, ** Morgenbliitter” ............. ... Vb elots Strauss 

Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, who was a pupil of Mr. Ferdinand 
Sinzig before he went to Paris to study, isa young man 
of twenty decidedly of pianistic talent. He has not yet 
matured musically, but with his technical equipment and 
evident ambition there is no reason why he should not in 
time push his way to the foremost rank of American born 
pianists. Mr. Palmer was at his best last Monday in the 
Rubinstein etude, in which he displayed a very light wrist 
and some carefully studied effects in shading. At present 
heis in that transition period ’twixt incipient virtuosity and 
artistic fulfillment, but there is no doubt about his musical 
future. 


A Reply. 


Syracuse, February 4, 1892, 


Editors Musical Courier : 
OUR issue of January 27 contained an arti- 
cle on ‘‘Syracuse Music,’’ by a certain ‘ Pizarro,”’ 
which was unfortunately so remote from being a fair and 
musicianly criticism, in fact so unjust a misrepresentation 
of the occasion in question, that it did not merit a place in 
your most excellent journal ; wherefore I am certain you 
will allow me to make a few general defensive statements. 
Had the writer of that article signed his true name I might 
have been!able to judge whether his standing in musical art 
entitles him to the expression of any opinion whatever 
about a musical faculty of such thorough artistic educa- 
tion and acknowledged eminence as that with which Ihave 
considered it a pleasure to be connected. I might then 
have judged to what degree his article was prompted by 
ignorance or by deliberate and wilful malice. As it is, 
though ignoring the unknown writer, the high reputation 
and wide circulation of your journal render it imperative 
to state that this article, which your readers would natu- 
rally accept as an accurate account of the faculty concert 
given in Crouse Music Hall on January 1g, is to us and all 
acquainted with the truth an obviously intentional mis- 
representation. 

Your correspondent speaks with a ‘‘censure that cannot 
be too severe ’’ (in his opinion) of the program of the con- 
cert, in which he fails to find that almost rigidly classical 
dignity which usually distinguishes our choice of composi- 
tions. And yet he must have known, just as well as we 
and the public, that this program had been selected for an 
occasion when, contrary to our usual custom, an admission 
fee was to be charged, and therefore was made more with 
a view to attracting than educating our public. Had the 
program appeared in your columns, I question, even under 
these circumstances, whether any really intelligent critic 
would have detected a single weakness worthy of mention. 
‘*Pizarro”’ would have your readers infer that it was a 
trashy, amateurish affair, against which some of the com- 
posers represented on the program (Hesse, Haydn, Liszt, 
Wagner, Chopin, Gounod, Rubinstein) would doubtless 
strongly protest. 

My word against that of ‘‘ Pizarro’’ (whoever he may 
be) ; it was an excellent program and excellently rendered. 
And of this fact our large audience (our audiences are 
always large, whether music ‘‘has been scarce in the 
city ’’ or not) seemed to be fully convinced, judging 
from their hearty recognition of the various numbers. 
And our audience is, in very truth, as your writer declares, 
discriminating, thanks to the ever active, ever increasing 
and ever refining influence exerted by the musical depart- 
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ment of the Fine Arts College, Syracuse University. By 
giving a place to these few lines you will be correcting an 
inaccurate account and serving 
Yours very faithfully, Percy GorrscHius, 
Professor of Music, History, Theory, Composition 
and Piano, Syracuse University. 
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Musical Items. 
Pachmann Not to Play.—Pachmann, the pianist, will 
not play in Chicago March 9, other arrangements having 
been made. 


Miss Aus der Ohe Sails.—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, the 
pianist, left for Germany yesterday on the Trave. She 
will spend her well earned summer vacation in Berlin, Bay- 
reuth and Switzerland and intends to return to this country 
in September next. 

Gossip at the Opera House.—As Tir Musicar Courter 
goes to press there is a rumor that a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera House was held and 
that a proposition from Messrs. Abbey and Grau had been 
favorably received. 

At last Monday night’s performance of ‘‘ Faust” (a re- 
markable one in many respects) the organ in the cathedral 
scene refused to respond to the organist’s efforts, and there 
was a mauvais quart d’heure until Conductor Vianesi, with 
his intellectual visage a radiant carmine, hurried to the 
organ and pulled out the motor strap, which the organist, 
Mr. Americo Gori, had entirely forgotten, After that ail 
was smooth sailing and the scene was sung by Edouard de 
Reszké (one of the greatest bassos this generation has 
listened to) and Emma Eames in the most dramatic fashion. 


Miss Cecilie Schiller.—This young artist will, after sev- 
eral years spent in Berlin under Xaver Scharwenka, make 
her rentrée Sunday evening, March 13, at the new Music 
Hall with the Damrosch Orchestra. Miss Schiller, who it 
may be remembered was a Neupert pupil, will play on this 
eccasion Beethoven’s G major concerto. 

Jeanne Franko Plays. Jeanne Franko, the vio. 
lin virtuoso, will play the following concerts in March: 
Sth inst., at the West Presbyterian Church; 8th inst., 
Steinway Hall; 20th inst., Steinway Hall; 26th inst., 
Rythers Hall. 


Emma Heckle in Cincinnati.—Miss Emma L. Heckle, 
the soprano, will be the soloist of the concert to be given 
by the United Singing Societies, March 20, at the Music 
Hall, Cincinnati. 

Old Singing Masters.—The great old singing masters 
never classified voices or made receipts for various cate- 
gories, but set about developing to the utmost the indi- 
vidual voice of their pupil, without seeking to define or 
name it ; so that, were it not for the soprano, contralto, 
and tenor clefs (used rather at random) in which the vocal 
parts were still noted, we should often be in utter ignorance 
of the voice possessed by the most famous men and women 
of those days. The old Italian theatrical habit—the habit 
of the national commedia dell’ arle—ot giving full license to 
a performer, and the musical circumstances of the times, 
which isolated each voice in an opera and developed its 
individual qualities to the utmost, resulted, therefore, in 
that strange eighteenth century custom of letting the 
singer not merely give what reading he chose of another 
man’s notes, but of allowing and expecting him to intro. 
duce all the detail ornament and to give a new presenta- 
tion of the chief themes in the form of variations and 
cadences. For this reason, as Mancini explains, every sin- 
ger must give some years to the study of thorough bass. 
He did so because, to a certain extent, he was as much a 
composer as the man who had written out the score and 
who sat directing the opera at his harpsichord, 

But the Italian actors did not merely invent a portion of 
the words; they also improvised them on the spur of the 
moment, and to the belief that no two voices are alike was 
added by the eighteenth century singing masters the fur- 
ther opinion that no single voice or vocal disposition is 
identical on two separate occasions. Hence the singer 
gave to the composer’s notes his own reading and his own 
additions and variations, which were by no means always 
the same. Of all the great singers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we read that their powers of invention were remark- 
able. ‘A perfect judgment of what can be executed’’ is 
a necessary quality in the pupil described by Tosé and Man. 
cini, for, without that, there would be danger of his invent- 
ing passages and proving unable to carry them out. Such 
invention and such judgment were cultivated by a special 
exercise of making extempore variations, a practice prob- 
ably continued throughout every great singer’s career, 
since it appears that so late as 1824 or thereabout the last 
two singers trained in eighteenth century habits, Crescen- 
tini and Velluti, amused their leisure, after retiring from 
the stage, by weekly meetings over an apothecary’s shop, 
near the Pergola Theatre, in Florence, where, with Meyer. 
beer and Pietro Romani to accompany them, they read and 
made variations on those exercises of Leo which must have 
formed the study of their boyhood.—Vernon Lee in the 
«Fortnightly Review.” 


Grieg and Dublin,—lf it be ultimately decided to 
hold a musical festival at Dublin, Grieg will in all prob- 
ability contribute a new cantata, and go to Ireiand 
specially to conduct it. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1892, 

INCADDEN, the Pittsburgh piano tuner, did get 
$100,000 for that air brake patent of his. He 

sold it outright to parties interested in the Philadel- 
phia Traction Company, and has now retired on the 
income of his investinents. The money was paid in 
cash and Kincadden invested it at once. 

=+> 

seems to be no end to it. Here is a dis- 
Minn., published in the 


HERE 
patch from Winona, 
Minneapolis “ Journal ;" 


A gentleman is in the city representing Eastern capitalists who are said 
to be considering the advisability of locating a piano factory here. It is 
said that if they should carry out this intention they will employ 100 men 


and boys. 
or 
sé HAT we want to do,” said a member of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, ‘is to 
improve the tone of the music trade papers.” To 
which we replied: ‘“ Well, we think it would be ad- 
visable for you first to do your best to improve the 
tone of your pianos. By the time you get through 
with that job the music trade papers will occupy less 
of your attention.” 
aad 
R. HENRY W. T. STEINWAY, who had for some 
M time intended to retire from active participa- 
tion in business, recently relinquished his post at the 
New York factory of Steinway & Sons, Fourth avenue 
and Fifty-third street. He retains his interests in the 
company, Mr, Henry W. T. Steinway is a bachelor, a 
student with a large competency, and is very fond of 
traveling, and has already visited the Pacific Coast, 
British Columbia, Alaska, nearly the whole of Europe 
and two years ago visited the North Cape. He will 
soon start on an extensive voyage. 
<*> 
O much has been said of the success of the Wiss- 
S ner piano in the wholesale field that the fact of 
its prosperity in its own city, Brooklyn, has been al- 
most overlooked. In justice to the enterprise of the 
concern and in appreciation of the difficulties that a 
new piano has to overcome, particularly in its birth- 
place, it should be recorded here that the popularity 
of the Wissner upright has increased constantly. since 
it was offered to Brooklynites as a good piano for the 
money and that one of its strongholds is its own 
home. 
=> 
wee it is natural that the newspaper attention 
to the business of the B, Shoninger Company 
should be concentrated upon the New Haven, New 
York and Chicago institutions that are under direct 
control of the company, one should not lose sight of 
the fact that in all parts of the country their product, 
as handled by retail dealers, is giving solid satisfac- 
tion, Another point—while great stress is being laid 


upon the pushing of the Shoninger piano it should be 
known that the Shoninger organ is being made in as 
large quantities as ever and is still popular both in 
America and Europe. 








R. FRANK M. STEVENS, a gentleman well 
known to the members of the music trade as a 
newspaper man, has joined the staff of THE MUSICAL 
CourIER. This makes an active editorial and repor- 
torial office force of 10 writers outside of the business 
department, the largest force ever engaged in per- 
manent editorial work on a music paper. 
=> 
R. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
M has just concluded a successful trip through 
the adjacent States and some of the Western States, 
and placed his pianos with some of the best firms. 
There is attached to the Gildemeester & Kroeger 
piano a reputation that gives it a fixed position 
among high-class instruments. This reputation is 
based on the merits of the piano, and the intention 
of the firm is to strengthen and increase this reputa- 
tion by improving the instrument in every direction. 


or 

LL that a reasonable man can ask is full value for 
A his money, and it’s full value for your money 
that you get when you buy a piano from Weser Broth- 
ers. The price is not high, either. They can afford 
to give you more than most people for what you pay 
because of their enormous factory (which by the way 
is well worth a visit) and because of the great num- 
ber of pianos they turn out, If you've a little ready 
cash handy it would pay you to write to them, You'll 
at any rate get a catalogue showing you some novel 
improvements in piano making. The address is 524, 
526 and 528 West Forty-third street, New York. 


ad 

R. B. H. JANSSEN, secretary of the Mathushek 
M & Sons Piano Company, and incidentally the 
poet of the piano trade, has returned to New York, 
shorn as to whiskers, but well pleased with some im- 
portant new agencies he has made and quite satisfied 
with the orders that he received from both old and 
new customers, The Mathushek & Sons factory has 
been running at full time, even through all the dullness 
of last summer, and the best refutation of silly rumors 
as to its being quiet with Janssen is that on May 1 the 
company will move to new quarters at Nos, 542 and 
544 West Fortieth street, where they will occupy all 

of the seven stories of that double building. 

oe 
R. FERDINAND MAYER, who entered upon his 
duties at Chickering Hall yesterday, severed his 
relations with Wm. Knabe & Co. with regrets and on 
the best of terms, and the mutual feelings of good 
will between all parties concerned will continue. The 
future matters in relation to this change will be no- 
ticed in due time whenever intended for publication. 
Mr. Wm. Ebeling, who comes to the branch of 
Wm. Knabe & Co. in this city, has for over 11 years 
been associated with the Knabe interests at the home 
office. He is a very active and capable piano man, 
trained in the best school, and a gentleman who will 
make a host of friends for the house here. Mr, Will- 
iam Reinhard and Mr, Ebeling will conduct the man- 
agement of the house here. 


a a 


ID you ever send for that Ivers & Pond cata- 
D logue? If not, you have omitted to do some- 
thing which your competitor has probably done, and 
you have permitted him to know something about a 
piano and a great piano house that you don’t know. 
That catalogue has been mentioned in these columns 
often before, and it is spoken of again because it is 
one of the best that has ever been put forth by any 


piano house, and because you can gain from a care- | 
ful reading of it a better idéa of the Ivers & Pond) 


piano and of what the concern is doing than in any 
other way save a personal visit to headquarters, 

Take up the monthly magazines for March as they 
come along and look for the Ivers.& Pond advertise- 
ment, and see if you can afford to be uninformed 
about such an instrument, That's all that is asked. 
Find out about it and the rest will follow. 





HE « Evening Post” of February 24, in an article 
on building operations in the uper section of the 
city, reported that Behning & Sons were to build a 
five story factory structure on Avenue A. Behning 
& Sons write: 


The * Evening Post " must have been misinformed, as we have no in- 
tention to build, Our lease of our present factory does not expire until 


May, 1896. 
oe 

HE lease of a large Chicago property has been se- 
2 3 cured by one of the Eastern piano manufacturers 
and is now under examination. If the specifications 
and conditions agreed upon on memoranda will be 
found correct in the lease it will be signed, and the 
facts published in these columns. The conclusion 
of the negotiations will open another large piano 
branch establishment in that city. 


a eo 


FS the Seattle “ Post Intelligencer” we quote 
the following in further testimony of the high 
reputation enjoyed by the Steck piano: 


In the latter part of 1874 Mrs. Berta Crivelli, without doubt the most pro- 
ficient and successful vocalist in the Northwest, was visiting Richard Wag. 
ner, the time honored master, at his studio in Bayreuth. It was here that 
Mrs, Crivelli first saw and used a Steck grand piano, and so deep, rich and 
full were its tones that they have ever since lingered in her memory. 
Having but recently moved into their new and elegant home on Rose 
street, near Madison, there was but one thing lacking to make it a verita- 
ble haven of happiness, And yesterday that part of the large and spacious 
double parlors set aside for the piano was filled with the instrument of her 
choice, it being a beaut.ful baby grand Steck, selected from the ware- 
rooms of Mr, F. Christianer, 811 Third street. 


or 


HE “World” and the “ Herald” of Sunday last 
7 contained accounts of the burning of the Brau- 
muller Company's factory which were, to say the least, 
disquieting to the gentlemen composing that con- 
cern. It is probable that dispatches may have been 
sent to out of town papers announcing the same un- 
occurred occurrence, The simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that a fire which took place on Eleventh avenue 
near Thirty-fifth street did some damage to a build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Braumuller Company 
and long ago vacated. The sign still remained paint- 
ed on the outer wall; hence the error of the report- 
ers, who in the hurry of a fire story did not stop to 
fully investigate. The present Braumuller factory is 
safe and sound and in good running order. 








CHICKERING. 


——o 

HEO. PFAFFLIN has returned from his transcon- 

tinental trip for Chickering & Sons and made it a 
success from start to finish. The rehabilitation of 
the representation of James A. Guest at Burlington 
is told in our Chicago letter. Mr, Pfafflin secured B. 
Curtaz & Son, of San Francisco, as Chickering agents, 
the first invoice of Chickering pianos under the ar- 
rangement being in transit now, At Los Angeles 
Day & Fisher were made Chickering agents, and the 
piano was changed at Buffalo from Wahle & Sons, 
who have gone to sleep, as far as business activity is 
concerned, to C. H. Utley. This is really remarkable 
work for a maiden trip on the part of one who has 
always been confined to wareroom and office work. 
But Pfafflin is a.thoroughgoing, hardworking piano 
man, without nonsense or gingerbread, and he has 
the capacity to make friends for the Chickering 
house. 

The friends of the house of Chickering do not see. 
how it is possible to permit Smith & Nixon and 
the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House to con- 
tinue to hold the agency of the piano in its present 
juxtaposition to the Steinway piano, which has been 
made the leader with both of these firms, the Chicker- 
ing having formerly been the leader with both. It 
certainly will militate against the efforts of those 
Chickering agents in other sections of the country 
who hold that piano as a leader. The situation is 
anomalous, and from a business point of view can 
certainly not be maintained. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
secoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., ataihutactabers: 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
FP W ENGL ae LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
stn rs ag tina tn ey tee Ae 


amply repaid. by a caref"'! investigation, 
LIVE PIF NO WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 2 OEBOSTON. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, o -  Chteago, Ill, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Piano Manufacturers. 
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Received First Medal of Merit anc 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 
bility and finish. Have the indorse: 
ment of all leading artists. 


















































LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


AU BU FR ey Raper 
THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and $0 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 18th Sts., 
NEW YoRK. 


ten oramine co. |HEVOCALION ORGAN. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


‘ > The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumert 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
® 9 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNSISIO TWAILAVIE ONY 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT |IAZLA SON oe RISCcH, 


WOROCES TER, . mM 4 SS. 


s ee —— 
G rand Pianos NEW YORK WAREROOMS; CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


rivet Giud vitetoned ra Bere, Pace]! MCCAMMON PIANO CO., 


on ng (ESTABLISHED 1832.) 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and MANUFACTURERS OF 


“curser” [UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


461, 468, 465, WI West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. ONEONTA, N. Y¥. (eemerly Albany, 


ISCHER J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS. 


Pre °. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
























: OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 90,000 
TORE 2 DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE 
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HIGHLY HONORABLE. 


Behr Brothers & Co. Leave the 
Association. 


HERE is but one course open for honorable men 
who had submitted a case involving a principle 


to" an association of which they were members and 
had not been* sustained, and that is to resign, Behr 
trothersa & Co., following the instincts of men who 


believe in the sincerity of their convictions, and who 


believe that the laws of an association were nota 
mere obiter dictum, but the result of definite and 
carefully considered conclusions, placed their resig- 
nation in the hands of the president of the association 
in this laconic note: 
New Yorn, February 2%, 1892, 

Mr. Wm. &. Wheelock, President Piano Manufacturers Association : 

Dean Sin—We herewith beg to tender our resignation as members of 
the Piano Manafacturers’ Association 

We take this occasion to thank you personally tor the courtesy invari- 
ably shown to us, and remain yours truly, Beur Brorners & Co, 

There are many reasons for sustaining Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co, in their present attitude, which 
is unquestionably the most formidable they have as- 
sumed since testing the association—for, when they 
went before that body demanding a definite con- 


struction of the trade paper clause of the by-laws, they 
compelled the association to submit to a test. 

In the first place, Behr Brothers & Co. were con- 
scientiously of the opinion that the unfavorable criti- 
cism of their grand piano published in THE MUSICAL 
CouRIeR was dictated by a spirit of unfairness due to 
a misapprehension that they had withdrawn their ad- 
vertisement from this paper, This they believed and 
swore to honestly. From such a false premise they 
readily reached a false conciusion, and they also be- 
lieved that all the members or nearly all the mem- 
bers of the association agreed and sympathized with 
them in this view of the motives that controlled 
the now famous criticism. 

That was their privilege, but they were mistaken— 
mistaken in various directions. They misunderstood 
our criticism and they certainly misconceived the 
nature of the sympathy that appeared to be extended 
to them by the members of the association or most 
of them, The criticism that offended Behr Brothers 
& Co, did not offend one other member of the asso- 
ciation, but the supposed motive that dictated it did 
offend. Not one of their competitors is or ever was 
interested in the fate of a Behr grand, and the Associ- 
ation consists chiefly of competitors—at least they 
are all piano manufacturers , 

Behr Brothers & Co., however, were chiefly of the 
opinion that sympathy existed in favor of an abused 
piano of their make, and whenthey demanded the en- 
forcement of that by-law which was created to deter 
musie trade journalists from publishing their honest 
convictions by threatening punishment in the shape 
of wholesale withdrawal of advertising patronage— 
when they demanded the enforcement of that by-law 
they found that the association held out a theoretical 
condemnation of the paper but refused to enter into 
a practical scheme to carry into effect its own laws. 
Why? Because no one in the association had any 
interest in the Behr grand, only an interest in protect- 
ing himself and his firm from fancied attacks, and the 
theoretical resolutions were considered sufficiently 
strong to menace a music trade editor if he ever 
again proposed to publish his honest opinions of any 
firm or product of any firm belonging to the associa- 
tion, As to piano manufacturers outside of the as- 
sociation, it made no difference; the trade editors 
could simply wipe the floor with them. 

In the next place Behr Brothers & Co, must be sus- 
tained in their present attitude, because they have 
resolved to its logical conclusion the situation in 
which they involved themselves and the association. 
They have seen, and now demonstrate that they have 
seen, the utter and absolute impossibility of cohesive 
strength in an association consisting of competitors 
the moment a question is introduced that ceases to 
be general and becomes particularly particular in that 








it pertains directly to the interests of any one firm of 
the association. 

Their case has proven that while the association 
can act as a really harmonious ” body in all matters 
affecting the piano “trade,” it is difficult to secure a 
similar result when any firm steps forward for the 
purpose of securing protection or whatever it may be 
called. Strikes, pitch, warranty, credits, commis- 
sions, freights, dinners, &c., in fact, hundreds of gen- 
eral trade subjects, can be made the bases of unlim- 
ited friendly discussion and “harmonious” action, 
but the moment a personal matter obtrudes itself 
human nature will assert itself, and then— good-bye 
to altruistic sentiment ; every member will at once 
qualify his action by considering his own interests 
first, and if he acted otherwise he would be consid- 
ered a great fool, particularly and especially by his 
own competitors, who just in these times would not 
be very solicitous to have anything to do with him. 

Hence it would have been doing a gross injustice to 
the members of the association to have expected 
them to pass any resolutions that would have tended 
to draw out of a hole (to use a metaphor) any com- 
petitor who supposed himself to be in one, and there- 
fore had appealed to the association to pull him out, 
No, the association went just as far as it could go and 
this talk about the legal aspect of the case is all what 
Ridgeway calls poppycock. Messrs. Behr Brothers 
& Co. know this now, and as men of honor, as they in 
their action conclusively show they consider them- 
selves, they resigned. i 

Furthermore, the association can be of no possible 
good or benefit hereafter to Messrs. Behr Brothers & 
Co,, and to retain any relations with it would be ab- 
solutely discreditable. Behr Brothers & Co. were 
not responsible for the by-law against the New York 
music trade press, which was forced through the 
association to prove that editors of trade papers 
existed solely by permission, and could consequently 
earn their money, not as newspaper men do, but as 
individuals who are permitted to exist if any com- 
bination of manufacturers allowed them to do so, 
Bebr Brothers & Co. were not responsible for this by- 
law, and yet they were temporarily made the victims 
of this sixteenth century enactment. A curious con- 
catenation of circumstances brought them into col- 
lision with this Draconian effusion of some of the 
dissatisfied piano manufacturers, and they found that 
it was a law made to suit certain purposes, but least 
of all the purposes for which it was supposed to 
have been intended, It began to assume the 
phase of a farce and it ended like a farce, and, 
naturally Behr Brothers & Co. had to retire, as all 
men of feeling, of sentiment and imbued with 
honest intentions would have done if similarly 
situated. 

Mr. Peck, however, does not resign. The association 
sits squarely down upon him; tells him that it would 
be a better part of discretion if he would drop his 
ridiculous royal warrant or crest, or whatsoever they 
might be called, advertisements ; throws a sop to him 
by scoring this paper for exposing his rotten and con- 
temptible stencil transactions, and yet Mr. Peck he 
doth not resign. Mr. Peck swallows it all and will 
step up smilingly when the next round is called. Mr. 
Peck has a great stomach, and we verily believe that 
he will swallow most any dose the association may 
deem proper to administer to him. 

What a contrast there is between the conduct of 
these two firms in this matter! This paper did not 
charge Behr Brothers & Co, with anything ; it merely 
criticised a grand of their make and they went before 
the association on that issue. But in the Peck case it 
was entirely different, THE MUSICAL COURIER charg- 
ing him not only with false advertising but with 
rotten stencil intrigues and transactions. The as- 
sociation refuses to exonerate him of these charges 
by withdrawing its advertising patronage from this 
paper and yet Mr. Peck doth not resign. Mr. Peck is 
gifted by nature with a pachyderm as impenetrable as 
the solar nebula that surround the mysterious con- 
stellation of Swick-Swick. He will continue those 
crest advertisements, and he will continue to transact 
in stencil trash, and may God have mercy on his soul, 

All honor, however, to the house of Behr Brothers 
& Co, They have given sufficient evidence that they 
are entitled to the highest considerations, 


eat 








—Horace Lehr, the Easton, Pa., organ manufacturer, was married on 
Washington's Birthday to Miss Irene Algur, We kiss the bride. 





RINTELMAN, PECK, LOHR 
ET AL. 
eet —iae— 

HANKS are due to Mr, A, H. Rintelman, of Chi- 
cago, for some newspaper clippings which came 
to this office attached to his letter head, upon which 
appears the statement that the European headquar- 
ters for the Hardman pianos are located at 58 Holborn 
street, London, E.C., which will surprise those who 
have heretofore been under the impression that the 
European headquarters were at 42 Buchanan street, 
Glasgow, Scotland, under the direction of Mr. W. 
Adlington, trading as J. Muir Wood & Co. The head- 
ing also displays a heraldic device proclaiming the 
‘‘Faultless Hardman Piano,” and a crown, which it is 
to be supposed relates to the claim that Mf Peck 
makes as to his agent supplying pianos to the Queen 
from the erstwhile headquarters at Glasgow. It 
will be remembered that Mr, Peck was not upheld in 
his claim to the right of use of such insignia when he 

appealed to the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, 

After the « Peerless Hardman” is mentioned there 
comes the “ Rintelman's Artists’ Grand ” followed by 
the name of Malcolm Love, This is the order of the 
goods handled by Mr, A. H. Rintelman, or rather A. 
H, Rintelman & Co. (Mr. Leopold Peck being popu- 
larly supposed to be the Co. or the larger part of it). 
“ Rintelman’s Artists’ Grand” is an upright which 
was, it is understood, manufactured by W. H. Bush & 
Co,, of Chicago, and it is a stencil piano, Presumably 
the term * Artists’ Grand” as applied to an ordinary 
cheap upright is intended to gain whatever advan- 
tage may be reaped by the Henry F, Miller & Sons 
Piano Company, of Boston, who have for some years 
been advertising this phrase in connection with their 
own product. How Mr. Love can afford to allow his 
piano to be presented in the great city of Chicago as 
below a stencil instrument that can be made’ by 
Swick, or anyone else that Mr, Rintelmanor Mr, Peck 
can deal with, is one of those things that only Mr. 
Love should explain for his own sake and the sake of 
his agents, 

Another curious statement made on this overloaded 
heading is this: ‘ Piano and organ department estab- 
lished in 1836.” Is it necessary to comment upon 
this when it is known that Rintelman has not been in 
business for over five years ? 

A report has been current that when Mr. Peck and 
Fred, Lohr were in Chicago recently it was arranged 
that new quarters on Wabash avenue should be 
opened and that A. H. Rintelman & Co, were to push 
their line of goods on a more extensive scale than 
they are now able to do in the upstairs wareroom 
that they occupy on State street. A Chicago trade 
paper of Saturday last says : 

Messrs. Peck and Lohr did not accomplish much by their trip to Chi- 
cago evidently. They brought out several Harrington pianos with them 


and they probably will be found here whenever they want them again, 
At this writing no new warerooms have been secured. 


Between the two reports there can be no decision 
made, the simple fact at present being that A. H. Rin- 
telman & Co, are still in their State street parlors. 

No information of an official nature has been given 
out as to the other results of Mr, Peck’s recent trip 
among his Western agents, but it is rumored that he 
has become still more interested in the Nathan Ford 
Music House, and it is known that he consigned some 
Harrington pianos to Mr. Adam Shattinger, of St. 
Louis. 

As Mr, Shattinger says: ‘“‘ What is the use of buy- 
ing pianos when you can get them on consignment 
and settle for them after you sell them.” Mr, Shat. 
tinger is one of the best known and reliable dealers in 
St. Louis and we do not believe he would handle 
stencil goods, 











“THE MUSIC TRADES” CEASES. 


——_> 


‘HE Music Trades,” a music trade paper pub- 
lished in this city every Saturday, announced 
last Saturday that it would retire from business, and 
its career closed with that announcement, The edi- 
itor also states that he will engage in journalism of a 
larger scope and every other newspaper man should 
hope that he will be successful in his new sphere. 
—_————_— 


—Mr. S. G. Albright, who has just returned from a trip through the 
Western States, said, in conversation with a representative of Tne 
Musicat Courier, “I can only tell you that it was the most successful 
journey I ever made—in fact 1 sold out all the mahogany and veneers 
that I have in stock." 
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KNABE AND COLUMBUS. 


ren 
HE Chicago “Inter-Ocean” of the 26th ult. pub- 
lishes the following interview with Mr. Ernst 
Knabe, sent by a special correspondent from Balti- 
more and accompanied by a portrait of that gentle- 
man, which, by the way, does him small justice : 


Ernst Knabe, head of the great factories bearing his 
name in this city, and one of the leading piano makers in 
the world, has just returned from a visit to the World’s 
Fair City. His enthusiasm on the exposition will add much 
to the local interest. In an interview Mr. Knabe spoke as 
follows: ‘*I must confess that I was simply surprised by 
the scene at Jackson Park. I was prepared, too, as far as 
reading and illustrations can forearm one, but the grandeur 
of the buildings and the extent of the exhibition defy 
adequate expression. 

‘* The impetus given manufactures by the Centennial was 
very great, and the only question in the minds of business 
men has been, ‘Will the fair at Chicago, relatively (allow- 
ing for improvements to be expected from its later date), 
equal the exposition of 1876?’ A single glance at the 
stupendous structures of the Columbian Fair and its magni- 
ficent environs completely answers this interrogation. The 
Baltimore committee of promotion, with the liberal appro- 
priation made by the State, will see to it that the State of 
Maryland is not behind her sister States. Her leading 
manufacturers almost to a man will be represented.’’ 











Visiting Galveston. 

R. THOMAS GOGGAN was yesterday per- 
M forming the pleasant task of showing a party of gen- 
tlemen from Boston the many attractive features of Galves- 
ton, 

One or two were old friends of Mr. Goggan, having done 
business with his house for over twenty-five years, and this 
was the first visit of any of them to Galveston. 

The gentlemen were Mr. Oscar Mellish, of Mellish, Byfield 
& Co., Boston ; James G. Haynes and John C. Haynes, the 
latter president of the Oliver Ditson Company, the great 
music publishers, and Mr. John L. Whiting, also of Boston, 
who has the distinction of being the largest brush manufac 
turer in the United States. 

The gentlemen are on their way to Southern California, 
but could not resist the temptation to switch off at Houston 
and come down to Galveston. They were fortunate in fall- 
ing into such good hands as those of Mr. Goggan, and re- 
sumed their journey last evening declaring that Galveston 
was the most charming place they had come across since 
leaving home.—Galveston ‘* News,”’ February 29. 


Mr. James Baker’s Vindication. 
Editors Musical Courier > 

GENTLEMEN—I wish to accept the offer you make 
Mr. James Baker, proprietor of the Brainard Music Store at 
Cleveland, Ohio, of space in your next issue for the purpose 
of removing the stigma put upon his name and reputation 
by the article from the Bridgeport ‘‘ Evening Post ’’ of Feb- 
ruary 1, which appeared in your issue of February to. 

The attention of the ‘* Post ’’ has been called to the fact 
that the article in question was entirely without foundation, 
I having offered them letters from the parties that were 
said to have been left in the lurch by Mr. Baker, stating 
that either Mr. Baker had never been under any obligation 
to them, or had prior to his leaving Bridgeport either paid 
them in full or given them ample security for the amount 
of his indebtedness. On the strength of these letters the 
‘* Post’? on February 15 published an article supposed to 
set Mr. Baker right in the minds of the people. 

I inclose the original letters from the three men who in 
the article were stated to be principally interested in Mr. 
Baker’s departure. I would also state that I have seen the 





representative of Lyon & Grumman, and learned from him 
that Mr, Baker has never been in debt to them. 

IT assisted Mr. Baker in arranging his matters with his 
creditors and business friends shortly before his leaving for 
Cleveland, and heard him repeatedly state that he was go- 
ing to leave for Cleveland at once. My personal opinion is 
that Mr. Baker has done better for his creditors, who are 
by no means numerous, than he has for himself, having in 
several cases given security far beyond the amount of his 
indebtedness. Yours very truly, 

P. L, Jounson, Attorney at Law, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brivcrrort, Conn., February 11, 1892, 
The Editors of the Evening Post: 

GentTLemen—Inasmuch as Mr. James Baker had, prior to his leaving for 
Cleveland, turned over to me mortgages on pianos and organs to the 
amount of about $1,100, and as no question has been raised as to his title 
to any of the instruments except the one claimed by Gallup, of Hartford, 
and as I have never attempted to apprehend Mr, Baker, your article in 
your issue of February 1 is at fault in these particulars, 

Yours truly, Cuartes H, Russet, 





Bripcerort, Conn., February 11, 1892. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

GentTLemen—Mr, James Baker made a settlement with me on the even- 
ing of January 29, paying me $63.76 in cash and securing to me an in er- 
est in an organ in the possession of the rector of St. John's Episcopal 
Church to the amount of $59. I accep‘ed the settlement asa full discharge 
of Mr. Baker's obligation to me. Therefore the article in your issue of 
February 1 was at fault in this particular. 

Yours truly, C. Rickarp, 
Per C.C. H, 





Brincerort, Conn., February 11, 1892. 
The Editors of the Ruvening Post: 

Genr_emen—Inasmuch as Mr. James Baker had an interest to the ex- 
tent of $59 in the organ to which the article in your issue of the Ist inst, 
evidently refers, it being the organ at present in use at our mission in the 
West End, which said sum of $59 we have at Mr. Baker's instance agreed 
to pay to Mr. Christopher Rickard, Mr. Baker having called with Mr. 
Rickard's representative to arrange the matter on the evening of January 
29, your article was at fault in this particular. 

Yours truly, Wo. H. Lewis, 
Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church. 








Change of Title. 


Leominster, Mass., February 25, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
We beg leave to announce that on March 1 our 
firm name will be changed to Jewett P1ANo Company. 
Respectfully yours, Jewett & Co, 


Ben, of Dan. 

B. BENJAMIN has returned from a business trip to 
e Chicago. His works will follow later in the shape of the largest 
and mcst complete assortment of pianos, organs, small instruments and all 
kinds of musical merchandise ever seen in Danville, At Renjamin's Tem- 
ple of Music the music loving and music purchasing pecple can find from 
100 to 200 instruments, all manufactured by Lyon & Healy or purchased 

from other factories in large lots, always on hand from which to select. 
Benjamin's Temp‘e of Music isa branch of the Lyon & Healy factory 
at Chicago, whose business runsup into the million, and they are enabled 
to compete with any similar establishment in the world, Benjamin has 
the advantage of their skill, experience and money, and is therefore able to 
defy all competition, He can, therefore, with bis unlimited resources, 
offer better inducements to purchasers of pianos and organs, give lower 
figures ani more satisfactory terms than any house in Central Illinois, and 
even better than can be obtained in Chicago in the retail trade. If you 


A 





want an instrument don’t buy until you visit Benjamin's Temple of Music. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. Danville, IIl., ‘* Times."’ | 


para tt A position with a piano or an organ factory on the road in 
the West, by a first-class, reliable man with several years’ ex- 
perience and a large acquaintance with the trade. Address‘ Western | 
lesman,” care of Musica Courier. 
NOR SALE—In one of the best business centres in the Eastern States, 
one-half interest in a piano and organ establishment doing a business 
of about $20,000 yearly. About $8,000 required. Retiring partner has | 
business interests elsewhere demanding his attention. A fine opportunity 
fora live man, Address ‘* Emporium E,”’ care of Musicat Courter. 
( RGAN FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED—An experienced man, 
good designer and competent to take charge of factory. Address 


** Manufacturer,”’ care Tue Musicat Courier. 





~P. O. Larson has started a piano and organ business at Cambridge, I)!. 

~J, A. Lamotte, of Wausau, Wis., is erecting a large music house in his 
city. 

—The Malcolm Love piano will henceforth be represented in Cincinnati 
by the Levassor Piano Company. 

—Amos B, Spencer, a Rockport, Ohio, piano dealer, has been adjudged 
a lunatic and sent to the insane asylum. 

—The senior Mr. Krakauer, father of the Krakauer Brothers, sails for 
Europe on May 8 ona three months’ tour. 

~The Knigh:-Campbell Music Company, of Denver, are making a 
@reat display at the [ndustrial Exhibition in that city 

~Mays & Curry are the contractors who are to erect the new factory of 
the Steger Piano Company at Columbia Heights, Chicago 

~-Burgess, who formerly traveled for Wegman & Co., Auburn, is now 
the road representative of the Needham Piano Organ Company. 

~Edward Winter, the Kingston, N. Y., piano and organ dealer, 
leased the store adjoining his present warerooms and increased his facili- 
ties. 


has 


—Among the Berlin anarchists who are to be tried for treason by the 
German Imperial Court at Leipsic is a piano maker of the name of 
Damien, 

—The Brownold keyboard attachment, a newly patented device, is on 
exhibition at No. 20 East Thirteenth street, where the public is in invited 
to examine it. 

Miss Nellie Wheeler, of Berlin, Wis , has invented a new music rack. 
She is said to have received an offer of $150,000 for the same, but holds it 
in abeyance, as she expects to get a piano factory in exchange for it. 

--J, W. Nau, who was East for the firm of Joseph Flanner, has made ar 
rangements with Novello, Ewer & Co,, Breitkopf & Hartel and E 
Schuberth & Co. to represent their publications in the new sheet music de- 
partment of which Mr, Nau will have charge, 

--Cameron's music store at Carlisle, Pa., is separated from the post 
office by a light partition. Thieves got into the music store 
pose of robbing the post office, but were frightened away 
they gave us a chance to get up a trade note, 

—B, Stratton & Son, the Bridgeton, N. J., music dealers, have retired to 
their Woodbury business. Mason, of Camden, N. J,, is driving many of 


for the pur 
However, 


the slow poke Southern New Jersey dealers out of the trade. If those 
firms do not awaken from their dreams they will ‘' get left."’ 

Patent granted February 16, 1892 
Piano action. . S. H. Perry No, 468,918 


ANTED—By a retail house,a country salesman ; mostly wagon. 
Also a first-class tuner and salesman. Address “ 

this paper. 
oe, AND REPAIRER WANTED—A good tuner and general 
repairer of pianos can secure a permanent situation if properly rec- 
Rich- 


Cape,"’ care of 


ommended and his work is satisfactory. Walter D. Moses & Co., 
mond, Va. 
ANTED—An experienced man to take charge of a general music 
store. Good salary to the right man; none but hustlers need 
apply. Address L. L. Pianos, care Musicat Courter, 
W ANTED—By a piano concern here in the East, a first-class hustler 
for the road to sell pianos and organs. Good price to the right 


man, Address ‘* Hustler,” care of this paper. 


New Factory. 

NEW piano factory is to be started about 
May 1 in one of the larger cities of this State. The 
scales and styles of pianos are nearly ready, and the parties 
engaged in the enterprise are experienced piano men who 
understand the requirements of the wholesale trade. 





THE FAMOUS 
‘New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863-—-CHARTERED 1865. 


| mesweee from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 


112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place. 


THE EMERSON PIANO T8 USED, 











MAX COTTSCHALE & CO.,, successors to warnE « co., 


BERLIN S. 








(GERMANY). 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 





LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 





LHIPsioc, 
QERMANY, 








C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET), 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524. 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 











YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


| ORING Q BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


WISSNER wc" 
MODERATE PRICE. 
scorns, PYTANOS 
td) e 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The Prescot ‘ew 


SOME 





Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 
ESTABLISHED 
THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., “sss 


CONCORD. N. FE. 


LHINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PLPVPIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer, 

















HE name of “NEEDHAM ” ”? stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano Orcan Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


The new manufacturing location on the first high 
ground south of Chicago, Cheapest and best railroad 
facilities. Steger & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 
already located here. Catering particularly to organ 
and piano manufacturers. For factory sites and infor- 
mation address 

J. F, KEENEY, 


FLOOD & 








.AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


211 East 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fo all Established Agencies. 
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Office Warerooms & Factory 
Bruce Ave.East Enb 
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PIANO WANUEACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 


Or New York Ciry anp VICINITY. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN—The by-laws of our association state that 
it is the duty of the president to make a report at the an- 
nual meeting, reviewing the work of the association for the 
year then expiring. In conformity with this provision I 
beg to submit as briefly as possible a résumé of what has 
been proposed and accomplished by our organization since 
we met together on the second Tuesday in January, 1891. 
And, first, let us congratulate each other upon the harmony 
that has prevailed among us during the entire year, and 
upon the undoubted fact that our organization has now 
passed beyond the experimental stage ; that it is here to 
stay, and is to-day stronger, more compact and better pre- 
pared for effective work in our common interest than ever 
before. There have not been lacking prophets of evil out- 
side our ranks, who have constantly foretold that dissen- 
sions would arise among our members; that we should be 
unable to hold together for any considerable length of 
time ; that it would be impossible to agree upon the work 
to be done and the manner of doing it, and that sooner or 
later we would strike a snag that would wreck the entire 
outfit and cause our association to resolve itself into its 
original elements and come to an inglorious end. 

As things look to-day, gentlemen, it will be decidedly 
later when all this occurs! A year ago to-day we were just 
emerging from the throes of conflict with the Varnishers and 
Polishers Union upon the question of the number of hours 
that should constitute a day’s work. Thesmoke of battle had 
hardly cleared away, but it was even then apparent that a 
great victory had been won, a victory that would not have 
been possible, under the conditions then existing, had we not 
banded ourselves tegether and stood loyally shoulder to 
shoulder, at whatever sacrifice of temporary profit, greater 
in some cases than in others itis true, was found necessary. 
Here and there on our skirmish line the union gained a 
point for the time being, and several of our members, with 
the consent and approval of this association as a body, 
yielded partially under stress of exceptional circumstances, 
and for a short period only, to the demands of the men. 
But these setbacks were not serious and the gains proved 
of no advantage to the union, for by May 1 every shop 
represented in this association, and I think every one out- 
side it in the city of New York, was working on the old 
basis for which we had contended, viz., 10 hours and 10 
hours’ pay. 

Time has proved conclusively the wisdom and substantial 
justice of the position assumed by this association in re- 
gard to the hours of labor. Our workmen are better off to- 
day, even from their point of view, than they would have 
been had they succeeded, and the most intelligent among 
them will now admit the fact. The year through which we 
have just passed has not been a particularly good one for 
the manufacturer; trade has been slack a considerable 
portion of the time, the business world has been slowly re. 
covering the ground lost in the financial catastrophes of a 
year ago, and it is evident to my mind that had we put our 
shops on the nine hour basis, when asked to do so by the 
union, there would have been a general reduction in pay to 
correspond, before the, spring months had passed, and this 
reduction the men would not have been able to withstand. 
Earnestly desiring, as I am sure we all do, the welfare of 
our employés, we must rejoice that we have been able to 
maintain during the year the old standard of wages, and 
that with the general improvement in business confidently 
expected for 1892 it is not likely that any general curtail- 
ment of pay will now be necessary. Passing from the con- 
sideration of questions relating to our employés let me 
bring again to your minds the very successful and enjoy- 
able affair of March 31 last, when the members of our 
association and its honored guests from other cities came 
together in friendly conclave, discussed matters of general 
importance to the trade, and afterward sat down to a ban- 
quet prepared and served in Delmonico’s best style, under 
the direction of our very capable and efficient dinner com- 
mittee. The impromptu after dinner remarks delivered on 
that occasion (most of them by our guests, who appeared 
to have the advantage of us in point of oratorical facility 
and dexterity) added greatly to the enjoyment and good 
fellowship of the occasion. At the preliminary business 
meeting and afterward at the dinner three topics were dis- 
cussed and formally brought to the front for definite action 
thereafter by this association. These questions of general 
interest were: 

First—Uniform pitch. 

Second—Uniform warranty. 

Third—Trade paper advertising. 

A committee was appointed to take intoconsideration the 
practicability and advisability of the adoption by this as- 
sociation of a standard pitch, which would straighten out 
for us, at least, and perhaps for the musical world of 





America, the confusion then existing all over the country 
on the question of pitch. The committee went into the 
subject with enthusiasm and handled it with such ability, 


.| under the guiding genius of its secretary, Colonel Fuller, 


that when its report was finally submitted it received the 
unanimous approval of the members of our association and 
of everyone outside it who has thus far been heard from. 

At our meeting held November 6 the recommendation of 
the committee, fixing upon that **A’’ which gives 435 
double vibrations in a second of time at 68° Fahr. as the 
standard, was adopted without a dissenting voice or vote. 
It was decided to christen this standard ‘international 
pitch,” and the president was instructed to procure a trade 
mark in trust for the association, embodying a suitable 
device and the words ‘ International Pitch Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association, N. Y.,’’ to be stamped upon all tuning 
forks to be sent out under the auspices of this association. 
If our association had accomplished nothing else, gentle- 
men, this achievement alone would entitle us to felicitate 
ourselves upon the existence of our organization, and 
would have earned for it the respect and gratitude of the 
musicians of America. It is not too much to say that 
already ‘‘international pitch ” has become (the fitch of this 
country, and that it bids fair ultimately to prevail all over 
the civilized world. It only remains now for you to give 
the committee on pitch such instructions as you may deem 
wise as to the proper method of distributing the forks that 
have been, and are to be, imported from England, and as 
to other details of the work, when your labors upon the 
question of musical pitch will be substantially completed. 
The papers in the matter of the trade mark have been pre- 
pared and forwarded to Washington, and a favorable 
decision upon the application is merely a question of a few 
days. 

Of minor importance comparatively, but still important, 
the question of uniform warranty next engaged our atten- 
tion, After a good deal of discussion an agreement was 
reached and has been in force since July 1 last, whereby 
every warranty issued by members of this association now 
contains the following clause: ‘‘ The presence of rust on 
the metal parts of this piano is absolute proof that the in- 
strument has been affected by dampness, and in such a 
case we will not be responsible for damage to the interior 
or exterior of the piano resulting therefrom,’ thus securing 
the uniformity sought to be attained upon the main point 
of divergence. 

Concerning the action of our association upon the trade 
paper question, viz., its unanimous agreement limiting the 
advertising of our members in the New York city trade pub, 
lications to two papers, much misapprehension has existed, 
particularly among the trade editors, and not a little non- 
sense has been talked and printed regarding the motives 
behind our action; the star chamber nature of our pro- 
ceedings ; the dictation suffered by each of us from all 
the others ; the unwarrantable interference with personal 
liberty which it involved ; the impracticability of ever car. 
rying it out in good faith, &c. Notwithstanding this cloud 
of misconception, and I had almost said abuse, the course 
of this association has been clear, straightforward and con- 
sistent from the start; it knew what it wanted, and has 
steadily pursued with fairness and justice to all the path 
it deemed most likely to lead to the attainment of its 
wishes. It has not sought to cut down the number of 
trade papers in existence (though if that result should inci- 
dentally ensue by means of combination and merging of two 
or more into one, there would be no tears shed by us) ; it 
has not sought to give any paper an unfair advantage or 
any advantage at all over its competitors; it has not 
sought to dictate anything to anybody; it has simply 
treated the whole matter from a business point of view, 
‘without fear and without favor,’’ and has been guided 
solely by motives of economy based upon sound and equit- 
able business principles. 

In discussing the subject we unanimously agreed that all 
benefits desirable from trade paper advertising could be 
secured by each individual manufacturer, just as well and 
to just as great an extent from two papers published in one 
city as from twenty. As each one of us could save money 
for himself or his firm by advertising in two rather than 
twenty or any other number more than two, we naturally 
resolve to take that course which would be most in accor- 
dance with our interests and least trying to our bank ac- 
counts. This, gentlemen, is the ‘whole story in a nut 
shell,’ as I understand it. Finding, after we had reached 
an agreement, that some of us were tied up by contracts 
or honorable understandings for the year 1891 with more 
than two papers, such contracts or understandings having 
been entered into early in the year, before the question 
was mooted, it was of course decided that all such agree- 
ments should be faithfully respected and carried out, and 
that no new contracts should be made by any of us extend- 
ing beyond three months from January 1, 1892; that 
where possible we would conform to the two paper plan in 
1891, and that in January, 1892, we would all start fair and 
put the plan into active operation all along the line. 

If anyone outside our organization doubts to day 
whether the agreement above outlined will be carried out 
in good faith by every member of this association, I think 
he will learn something as to the kind of men we are in the 





near future. We recognize the value and importance of 
trade papers honestly and ably conducted in a spirit of 
fairness to all, and while it is undoubtedly our view that 
the present number of such publications is greater than the 
needs of the trade require, we have done nothing and 
shall do nothing to interfere with the rights of any of them, 
contenting ourselves with marking out our own course with 
reference to the amount of support to be given by us to 
such publications as a class, and taking proper measures 
to protect our members from unjust attacks, leaving all 
other matters affecting the interests of editors or owners to 
be settled by the parties most concerned. 

Experience having shown the need of certain amend- 
ments to our by-laws, a committee en revision was ap- 
pointed, and on November 10 its report was considered and 
its suggestions adopted with slight modifications. Perhaps 
the most important change thus effected was the introduc 
tion of a clause providing for’ election of a nominating 
committee at our November meeting in each year; the 
election to be by ballot, the five members receiving the 
highest number of votes to constitute the committee. Our 
first nominating committee under this system was duly 
chosen on November to last, and the ticket proposed by it 
will come up for election or defeat to-day. 

In view of what has been done by this committee, your 
president congratulates himself that its members were not 
appointed by the chair, and while he doubts net the purity 
of their motives and takes note sympathetically of the 
rather apologetic tone of the report as submitted, he would 
personally be very glad if the association asa whole would 
exercise its right to set aside the recommendation of the 
committee as to the office of the president for the ensuing 
year. . 

Again congratulating you, gentlemen, upon the friendly 
and cordial spirit which prevails among us at the end of 
our first year, also congratulating you upon the peaceful 
outlook for 1892 with regard to labor questions, let me 
thank you for the kind indulgence and good will you have 
invariably manifested toward the chair at our meetings, 
and let me express the hope that the year to come may be 
as prolific of good results to our organization as the one 
through which we have just passed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. E, Whegtock, President. 

JANUARY 12, 1892. 

The very fact that a report of this kind has been 
issued and that so important a trade document bear- 
ing the stamp of an official act is presented for diges- 
tion to the minds of the piano and music trade of 
this country are evidences of the great benefits that 
can be derived from an organization such as this Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association operating within its legiti- 
mate functions. 

Mr. Wheelock is to be congratulated upon the co- 
gency of his report, which at the same time covers the 
ground of past acts and discussions nearly completely, 

In the strike controversy the association gained its 
victory solely on the basis of organization, which was 
a positive demonstration to the workmen that an al- 
liance of piano manufacturers for such a purpose was 
not only feasible, but had evolved into a fact. The 
benefits derived from this are very far reaching, in 
suring stability which formerly did not exist, and an 
assurance of unanimity in the future which will deter 
fomenters of disturbances from attempting the re- 
peated labor troubles of former days. 

The question of uniform pitch was solved with re- 
markable acumen and dispatch, and with an effective- 
ness that has not ceased to be the constant subject of 
discussion, The forks have now become marketable, 
and are to-day handled under the proper auspices, by 
means of which they will become the staple com- 
modity for all first-class and legitimate tuners, besides 


being the tone guides in nearly all the piano and or- 
gan factories, The final outgrowth of this decision 
of the association will eventually affect the musical 
life of the whole continent. 

The question of uniform warranty was also handled 
with the methods of business men who understand 


the particular phases ot their line of trade, and its 
solution will end in solving the perplexing predica- 
ments that so frequently flow from an ambiguous 
warranty. 

With all due respect to the president's report, the 
facts in the case show that the question of the trade 
press has not been auspiciously met by the associa- 
tion, for no act of the same has succeeded in eliminat- 
ing any one New York music trade paper from the 
list of these publications, and candor must compel 
every member of the association to admit that this 
was ‘he object of the introduction of the trade paper 
agitation. The association failed in this question be- 
cause it overstepped its legitimate functions, 





Every impartial observer will alse conclude that a 
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spirit of unfairness pervades that portion of the presi- 
dent's report particularly where he states that all 
benefits desirable could be secured “from two papers 
published in one city as from ‘wenty” (italics our 
own). This is a begging of the question, as no such 
number as the latter existed or even promised ever to 
exist, although if twenty self sustaining music trade 
papers were published in New York it would only 
prove that the music trade is vastly greater than it 
now is. The quantity of trade papers will always be 
relative to the greatness or extent of the trade or in- 
dustry they represent, and one music trade paper only 
would indicate a very limited industry, in which Mr, 
Wheelock himself surely could not be found control- 
ling three separate and individual piano manufacturing 
institutions, 

In the same ratio if, instead of five music trade pa- 
pers, ten were published in this city, Mr, Wheelock 
would have much greater opportunities to preside 
over six factories than he now has, and the member- 
ship of the association would unquestionably be twice 
as large as it now is. 

The agitation of the 
mistake, best to admit it and drop it. 
There are just so many trade papers as the trade 
wants. When the trade has no further demand for 
any the supply ceases, under the same natural com- 
mercial law that governs the output of pianos. 

The spectacle presented by the association of min- 
affairs of an this 
was unheard of and the spirit of 
same was a surprise to many and 
Newspapers have been 


trade paper question was a 


and it were 


gling in the outside business like 
newspaper business 
antagonism to the 
at the same 


a novelty time. 


labor organizations and by political 


but no organized effort has ever 


boycotted by 
bodies in Europe, 
been made to interfere with the publication of any 
paper or class of papers by the advertisers and readers 
of the same. Until now newspapers have ceased to 
exist because they failed either to represent public 
opinion or had no financial foundation, Newspapers 
grow because they properly reflect the current opin- 
ion of the times in which they flourish, and, at times, 
old, well established newspapers fail because they 
have not grown apace with the growth of contem- 
poraneous thought. 

That attempts should be made to thwart them in 
their aims, purposes and final objects by any organ- 
ized body of their own advertisers was an unheard of 
and most unique phenomenon, It created acensor- 
ship of newspaper ethics anda body of critics who 
were to be the last resort of the criticisms published 
Under such circumstances there 
could be but one result; the condition was to have 
been an unnatural one and those who created it were 
sure to suffer from the false position in which they 
had placed themselves. 

Never in the history of New York music trade 
journalism has that particular branch of the news- 
paper business been so successful as since the begin- 
ning of the agitation. The paper that has ceased 
since then was destined from its own peculiar struc- 
ture to end as it did, It was not intended or sup- 
posed to be a permanent institution, All the other 
trade papers are in a vastly better condition than they 
were a year ago. The publishers in order to protect 
their properties took timely warning to strengthen 
their positions where they formerly had been neg- 
lected and sought for extension of advertising pat- 
ronage and readers in fields over which the associa- 
tion had no sway or influence. A new life and new 
activity was displayed in all directions, and for the 
success attained the music trade press is naturally 
under some obligations to the Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association, whose attitude became the cue for many 
future movements in the trade paper press, which, 
we hope, will enure to the benefit of all concerned. 

Mr. Wheelock has failed to call attention to an 
important phase of the future development of the 
association, and that is its broadening into a national 
association, 

With the material now in it this body of piano 
manufacturers, representing some of the greatest 
firms in the country, should form the nucleus of a 
great national association, with representative dele- 
gates from all piano manufacturing centres, who at 
stated periods would meet as committees, and once a 
year hold its great annual convention. Originally 
THE MUSICAL COURIER advocated this plan of organ- 
ized work, and under it the discussions would cover 
an immense ground, naturally eliminating small mat- 


on their own acts. 
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ters that necessarily must engage the time of a local 
body which does not even contain all the members 
of its locality. This national association would also 
be able to exert a great influence upon similar organ- 
izations in other industries and its tendency would 
naturally elevate the whole trade, 








Tops for Violins. 
N a shelf in his shop Mr. R. G. Hall, the 
engraver, who also makes violins, has some pieces of 
spruce wood that are the shape of clapboard, but a little 
thicker and about half as long. These are ‘‘tops” for 
violins, and were sawed from a beam that was taken from 
the old Porter house in North Yarmouth. The wood must 
have been seasoned for nearly 100 years. If held in just 
the right place, suspended betwen the thumb and finger, 
they will give forth a clear, melodious sound when struck 
by the knuckles. 

In pitch this sound is as high as that from a piece of 
glass or steel of the same shape and size. The resin in 
spruce wood undergoes a change in the lapse of time that 
gives this mellow tone desired in violins. These ‘‘tops”’ 
are sawed in the shape of clapboards and from the heart 
of the timber outward, so that the grain of the wood will 
be in the best relation to the shape for the greatest vibra- 
tion, George Geminder, the famous New York violin 
maker, whose violins sometimes sell for $500, as high a 
price as is paid anywhere for new instruments, was in this 
city four years ago, and when he left took with him some 
of ‘these ‘* tops” from Mr. Hall’s shop. « 

He made some very fine violins with them, and wrote to 
Mr. Hall, inquiring if his daughter, Miss Grace Hall, was 
satisfied with her violin. The reply was that hers was a 
good one, but a Gemiinder violin would be better. He 
again wrote and offered to send one of his violins for a cer- 
tain number of those ‘‘tops.’’ The offer was accepted, and 
that is how Miss Hall came into possession of her Ge- 
miinder violin, on which her ability to play is too well 
known to Portland people to require further comment.— 
Portland ‘* Adv ertiser. o 


The Tinen Guild. 


HE second meeting of the Tuners’ Associa- 
tion (or Guild) was held in Mason & Hamlin Hall 
last Saturday evening, Mr. E, E. Toddin thechair. The 
increase of attendance showed increased interest in the 
movement, and each one.present left the hall feeling that 
the association weuld soon be on a working basis. Mr. 
D, J. Greenleaf, of Port Jervis, N. Y., was present, as was 
Mr. Steidel, of Stamford, Conn. Letters from tuners in dis- 
tant States were read, showing that widespread interest is 
being taken in the guild. 

It was decided to issue a circular to the tuning fraternity 
setting forth the objects of the proposed guild, and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to draft the same and have 
it printed at once, said committee consisting of Messrs. E. 
E, Todd and C. M. Henry, of Brooklyn ; Otto Schneider, 
of New York, and Mr. D, J. Greenleaf, of Port Jervis. It is 
expected the circular will be ready for distribution this 
week. Secretary Schneider was instructed to lay the cir- 
cular before the executive committee of the United Piano 
Makers’ Union, asking them to have it read at the next 
meetings of their various assemblies. 

It was decided to fix the date for the next meeting for 
Wednesday evening, March 23, at the’ same place, the 
Mason & Hamlin Company again generously offering the 
use of their hall. It was agreed that at.this meeting a per- 
manent organization should be attempted and officers 
elected. 

In order to further a large and representative attendance 
a committee on organization was appointed consisting of 

Mr. C. Armquist, of Mason & Hamlin, New York;; 

Mr. Otto Schneider, of New York ; 

Mr. Bruillotta, of New York ; 

Mr. C, M, Henry, of Brooklyn ; 

Mr. Geo, Lutz, of Brooklyn ; 

Mr, E. E, Haslam of Brooklyn, 
and others. Circulars will be placed in the hands of these 
gentlemen for distribution, while a copy will be mailed to 
anyone who will address Mr. E, E. Todd, No. 77 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Foreign Statistics. 
HE imports of German harmonicas, violins, 
flutes, trumpets and drums into Servia in 1890 were 
valued at $2,078. 
The imports of German musical instruments into Egypt 
in 1890 were valued at $4,258.28. 
The imports of German musical instruments into the 
Argentine Republic were valued as follows : 


Musical instruments made of wood in 1889,.....$102,396.15 


$6 189O...64. 54,234. 
nak in 1885 rite ss Coed usper eres Cusgh casveeten 323,650. ‘33 
le eee eee Ve Ube ce ebb ect eli debe otis’ ORF, 390.B4; 
Sheet music in 1889........sceeeessseeeeseeess, 12,605.80 
ss 1890..... ne cusieouwtegukae set util.) Reere 


The great disparity between the figures of 1889 and 1890 





is due to the monetary troubles that set in in the Argentine 
Republic, The instruments of metal are not classified, but 
go in under the general metal schedule. 

The imports of musical instruments from Germany into 
Greece were valued in 1889 at $15,879, and in 1890 at 
$10,631. 
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M. Steinert’s Collection. 

M STEINERT’S collection of old musical in- 

« struments, the rarest of its kind, which is to be ex- 
hibited at the coming musical and theatrical exposition at 
Vienna, has attracted the attention of the Princess Metter- 
nich, who is the patroness of the same. She writes to Mr. 
Steinert as follows: 

Vienna, February 8, 1892. 

Hownorep Sir—Director Conried informs me that you are going to 
bring your magnificent collection of instruments to the exhibition and I 
am compelled to express to you my sincerest and warmest thanks for this 
act of truly artistic munificence. 

Our exhibition promises to grow very great, and general interest in the 
same is an extraordinary one. 

Accept, honored sir, the renewed assurance of my gratitude. 

Princess Metrernicn, 

We quote from an exchange the following dispatch on 
the subject from Washington : 

Wasuincron, February 24.—The President to-day gave an audience to 
the Austrian Minister and Mr. Heinrich Conreid, of New York, who were 
presented by Assistant Secretary Wharton, of the State Department. Mr. 
Conreid is endeavoring to enlist the co-operation of the musical element 
in this country in the International Musical and Theatrical Exposition to 
be held in Vienna from May to October next. His visit to the President 
was to secure official recognition of the enterprise. The President re- 
ceived him cordially and advised him to bring the matter to the attention 
of the State Department. At the suggestion of Mr. Wharton Mr. Conreid 
subsequently visited the Smithsonian Institution and the National Mu- 
seum to arrange for the exhibition at the exposition of the collections of 
musical instruments now in those buildings. 

The collection at the Smithsonian loaned to the institute 
by M. Steinert will be taken to Vienna, and this, together 
with his private collection, will make the most remarkable 
aggregation of old pianos, clavichords, harpsichords, 
spinets, virginals and instruments of that family now in 
existence. 

Mr. Steinert leaves for Europe next month. 








Rockford Pianos. 
HERE are but comparatively few people in Rockford 
that are aware of the fact that now at the Rockford Piano Com- 
pany's factory on South Fifth street, on the second floor of the Skandia 
Shoe Company’s building, there are in process of construction some of 
the finest pianos made. 

That may seem a little extravagant, but nevertheless it is true. 

A few months ago the Rockford Piano Company was organized with 
$50,000 capital stock, chiefly through the instrumentality of John T. 
Peters, ason of Rev, G, Peters, formerly pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, : 

It did not take the projectors of the concern long to get down to busi- 
ness and they now have several pianos nearly completed, .A ‘* Republi- 
can’’ reporter visited the factory and thanks to the kindness of Peters was 
shown all about the factory, A very fine grade of instruments is being 
made. None but the best material obtainable is used. They are now 
anaking pianos with three different kinds of cases— genuine Honduras 
walnut and ébony black. On the fall board of each 
will be inscribed ** Rockford Piano Company, Cabinet Grand.”” To go 
into detail and describe each and every part of the instruments would be 
superfluous, 

All of the workmen employed are skilled in their various lines. J. T. 
Peters was for several years with a large Boston piano house and he 
knows all there is to know about the business, Al Hummell is stringer 
and tuner, and Mr. Hummell is one of the best in his line, having had 
years of experience, John Anderson is head cabinet maker, with Oscar 
Nelson as assistant. Probably the most artistic workman is G. A. 
Leonardson, who spent twenty years in an organ factory in Sweden and 
who 1s one of the finest piano makers in the country. 

Mr. Leonardson has on exhibition at the factory two violins of his own 
make which won the gold medal at the Mechanics’ Exposition in Boston 
in 1888 and for which Mr. Leonardson has been offered $500 each, but he 
refused to sell them at that figure. When it comes to musical instruments 
Mr. Leonardson is there, and there are but few who excel him in his line. 

The first piano will be completed this week and will be on exhibition at 
the Steinway salesroom, O. J. Wigell manager. Mr. Peters is confident 
that the Rockford Piano Company can turn out pianos that for purity 
and richness of tone and beauty of touch will compare favorably with 
any.—Rockford ** Republi 











—The A Piano Company has leased the old Behr warerooms at 
15 East Fourteenth street for the display of its instruments. 

—The will of Hugh Alexander Stewart, d d, lately d with 
Hemme & Long in the piano business, was filed to-day. It is holographic 
and gives the entire property, except $100 each to the children Petrina, 
John and Charles, aged respectively eight, six and four years, to the 
widow, Catherine Stewart, Heasks that she be appointed executrix with- 
out bonds and that no appraisementbe required by the court, but that the 
property be placed in her hands as soon as possible. Mrs, Stewart in her 
petition says the estate consists of real property of the value of $30,000 
and personal property of the value of $20,000.—San Francisco *‘ Bulletin,” 


A CHANCE. 
A Prominent Piano and Organ Manufacturing Co. 


DESIRES OFFICE ROOM UPTOWN NEAR THE 
PIANO CENTRE OF THIS CITY. 




















Will give the city agency and supply a full stock of organs 
An excellent opportunity for any 


dealer having more room than he requires, Address 


“PON,” care of this Paper. 


and pianos in lieu of rent, 
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Pipe Organ Notes. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Emanuel Lutheran Church are 
raising money to purchase a $4,000 organ. 
Frankfort, Ind.—The congregation of the Christian 
Church is contemplating the purchase of a pipe organ to be 
placed in the church now being erected. 


NEW PIANO KEYBOARD. 











The F. W. Hoffmann Keyboard. 





(Patented by F, W. Hoffmann, Berlin, at Home and Abroad, D, R. P. 
No. 56,596). 
N this keyboard the diatonic system in general 
use is preserved, and the present keyboard rendered 
more handy for the player by the following improvement - 
The levers of the upper black notes (x) are prolonged in 
part so that they project before the broad surfaces of the 





LM IOWOMIIOUM IMI, 


lower white notes (a), and thus form an under rowof broad 
yet shorter keys (4), serving as 
LOWER KEYS FOR SEMITONES. 


In addition the keys for C and F are provided with simi- 
lar lower extensions, which, coming between the projec- 
tions of A sharp—C sharp and D sharp—F sharp, complete 
the row of lower supplementary notes. 

This construction assures a freer fingering and a more 
convenient grasp. 

It gets rid of the present great difficulty caused by the un- 
favorable position of the short, narrow upper black keys (<), 
which necessitates continual attention in the fingering to 
the limited flexibility of the thumb for striking these keys. 

The thumb, in this patent, can be placed without any re- 
strictions on the black keys in all figures, passages, trills, 
double notes, runs in thirds, &c. 

Many chords which at present require the hand to be 
pushed back to the back part of the narrow keys, and the 
finger to be thrust between the upper keys, can now ve 
played more conveniently on the broad and more movable 
keyboard in front, ¢. g. B flat, F sharp, ABD sharp; B 
flat, D F Bflat; F A C E flat; CEG B flat, on the left 
hand, ¢« g. A C sharp; A C D F sharp; B D E Gsharp 
on the right hand; C sharp, EG A; B flat, C E G; 
G sharp, BDE; E flat, F AC, &c. 

3y the use of the lower supplementary row of keys the 
fingering for the leading notes of the different clefs can be 
rendered more uniform, Thus the scale D flat, E flat, F, 
A flat, B flat major can be played with the fingering 1, 2, 3, 
I, 2, 3 4, 5. 

Further, this new keyboard renders practicable the slide 
from the lower to the upper keys, and facilitates the glis- 
sando in D flat major on the supplementary row (4). 

In addition to these and many other advantages which 
can be demonstrated by numerous examples from classical 
compositions, the usefulness of this construction is en- 
hanced by the very important fact that the traditional 
form of keyboard is preserved unchanged, and hence it is 
not necessary to unlearn what has been already acquired 





by practice. Every player can play everything on this 
keyboard in the old way, if he resolves to make no use of 
the accompanying auxiliary keys (4). 

The right of applying this patent keyboard to existing 
instruments has been assigned to the keyboard factory of 
Herrmann & Bartrow, Berlin, South, Maneastrasse 31, 32. 

Every keyboard must bear our trade mark and number. 

F, W. HorrMann, 
Burggrafstrasse, No. 4, Berlin. 

J@ Not to be confounded with the double keyboard of 

Emil Hofinghoff in Barmen. 


From Atlanta. 
R. F. L. Freyer, the president of the Freyer 
& Bradley Music Company, has returned from his 
trip to Florida, and he is now as well as ever. 

He combined business with pleasure, and called upon 
the agent of his company at Gainesville, Fla. The F. & B. 
M. Company work a good territory vigorously with the 
Steinway, Kranich & Bach and New England pianos. 

Especially has business been good with them during the 
past month for the Steinway instruments. 

The Philips & Crew Company commence their business 
as a stock company with enterprise and energy that cannot 
but be successful under their ‘‘new departure,”’ The 
piano and organ business in Atlanta has been during the 
month of January and February much better than the busi- 
ness men expected, with the low price of cotton. The past 
money stringency has led to a more conservative method of 
doing business and has taught many lessons that will be 
beneficial in the future. Ga. 








Indorsing “One Price” System: 
Cepar Rapips, Ia., February 27, 1892, 

Editors Musical Courier : 
E heartily indorse the movement of the 
‘*one price’ system ; it is a matter we have given 
much thought on for a long time, and we intend to adopt 
it in our business whether our competitors do or not. It 
ought to, and we believe will, command the confidence 
and respect of fair minded people. We congratulate the 
Manufacturers Piano Company for their courage in taking 
the initiative step in placing in their catalogue their retail 
prices in plain figures. I could give many reasons for my 
faith in the movement, but will not take your time and 
space. Every dealer of experience knows that the trades- 
man in any business who succeeds in realizing a large 
profit from one person and then, in order to secure his 
neighbor’s patronage, sells to little or no profit, lays him- 
self open to just criticism and belittles whatever business 
he may be engaged in. In the music business as well as 
any other we are entitled to a fair profit ; let us make that 
profit legitimate and uniform. 
Respectfully, H, C, WaAIrE, 


Fire. 


Boston Orrice Musica Courier, 
‘ : Boston, February 29, igoa. | ‘ 
Musical Courier, New York : 
Fire Saturday night in White-Smith’s publishing 
house, Stanhope street, destroyed $2,000 worth of music. 
Joun E. PInKHAM, 
~The Belfast Foundry and Machine Works on Friday last made a cast- 
ing for a piano plate for Pitcher & Mears. This is the first casting for a 
new piano ever » ade in Belfast, and Mr. Mears thinks the first one in 
Maine from an original pattern. Pitcher & Mears, as before mentioned, 
will make several pianos from designs of their own, The pattern was 
made by Mr. Mears and is a very handsome piece of work.— Belfast ‘* Re- 
publican Journal.” 








George S. Tolman. 











R. GEORGE S. TOLMAN, who died at Plym- 

outh yesterday, was formerly a well-known business 

man of this city. 

business to that of fancy goods dealer, and was for many 

years in that line of business on Washington street. He 

removed to Plymouth about 17 years ago, and soon made 
himself very popular among his townspeople, 

He was a member of the old Boston Light Infantry, an 
honorary member of the Suffolk Club, the Bunker Hil! 
Monument Association, the Old Colony Club of Plymouth 
and the Massachusetts Historic Genealogical Society. 

In 1851 he married the mother of Colonel Henry G. Par. 
ker of the ‘‘Gazette,”’ and at the time of his death was 
79 years of age. The cause of death was heart failure. 

The funeral will be held at his late residence in Plymouth 


From a music publisher he changed his 


on Sunday at noon, and a special train will leave Boston at 
11 o’clock to convey friends to Plymouth.—Boston ‘“ Her- 
ald,’’ February 25. 





C. H. Noyes. 











HARLES H. NOYES, a Boston piano maker, 
who resided at Roxbury and was universally re- 
spected, is dead at the age of 53. 





Henry R. Phelps. 











ENRY R. PHELPS, who was buried last 

week at Syracuse, died at Seattle, Wash., on Febru 

ary 8. Mr. Phelps was born in Massachusetts in 1810, and 

40 years ago opened a music store at Syracuse with 
Joseph A. Allen. The store was in the Malcolm Block, 





William A. Lawrence. 











E append the obituary notice of one of the 
W oldest and best known Boston piano makers, Will- 
iam A. Lawrence, of whom the * Herald "’ of that city says 
in its edition of February 20: 


William A. Lawrence, for nearly 40 years a highly 
respected resident of Newton, died at his residence, 749 
Washington street, Newtonville, yesterday afternoon. Mr. 
Lawrence had been ailing for some time, and was confined 
to his bed for the past three weeks, his death being caused 
by a complication of diseases. 

Mr. Lawrence had been connected with piano manufac 
turing almost all his life. For several years he was at the 


head of the piano making firm of Lawrence & Son. For 
several years he was foreman for Chickering & Son, and 
later, up to the time of his last illness, he was connected 


with the McPhail Piano Company. 
One of his sons, Arthur, is at the head of the Lawrence 
Piano Company, Boston. 


—A. Victor Benham, the pianist who claimed that a sonata of his own 
was written by and dedicated to him by Saint-Saéns, and who told a 
tremendous lie when he made that statement, introduced to the public the 
first Blasius baby grand at a piano recitalin Philadelphia. The event was 


said to be auspicious, but it should be called suspicious, 











F. MUEHLFELD 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


& CO., 





462 East 136th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Scientific American 
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18 MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 


First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
A. M, ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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Werlein’s Piano House. 





—-> 
PMCENIX-LIKE IT ARISES FROM THE ASHES OF WEDNESDAY 
NIGHT'S FIRE—NOW READY FOR BUSINESS AT 156 


CANAL STREET. 

ITH that spirit of enterprise shown when the disas- 

trous fire occurred in the same locality two years ago, Mr. 

Philip Werlein has secured the store No, 156 Canal street, and no inter- 
ruption to business will be caused by the great conflagration of 
Wednesday night, in which his large and popular music store suffered 
Enough stock was saved to enable him to continue in business 
and a full and complete line of pianos, organs and musical merchandise 
has been telegraphed for and is now in transit for his present store, 156 
Canal. In the loss of some 40 or 50 fine pianos and organs and thousands 
of other kinds of musical instruments, sheet music and 


his 


great loss 


of dollars’ worth 
ther articles pertaining to his line of business, which were destroyed by 


the fire, Mr. Werlein has the sympathy of thousands of friends and cus- 


tomers in this city and section of country, 
{ the sufferers, however, has shown more pluck and enterprise 


Not one « 
than he, for he advertised in the local papers, while the fire was still 
burning, that he would continue the business as usual, and before the 
moldering ruins of bis former palace of music were cooled he had se- 
cured a house on the opposite side of the street, and had orders in with 


nd Northern manufacturers for new goods 

he has facilities for supplying all who may want bargains 
very best makes of pianos and organs, and hopes to see all his 
rf patrons at his present headquarters. New goods will soon begin 
short while he hopes to have his business affairs 


the Eastern « 

Fortunately 
in the 
forme 


to arrive, and in a 


running as full and smooth as they were previous to the fire,—New 
Orleans ** Picayune 
Strong Business Combination. 
the strongest business combinations in the 


NE of 
Northwest has been formed by the consolidation of the music 
{ Winter & Harper, Grant Vaughan and R. L. Durant, who have 


firms « 
handsome quarters in the Burke Block, at 908 Second 


ust moved int 
sireet 

The firm is virtually a branch of the noted Kohler & Chase house of 
San Frane sco, and the stock of sheet music, musical merchandise, pianos 
and organs is now the largest and most complete in the Northwest. 
Three distinct departments have been formed in the store, Winter & Har- 
per handling the pianos and organs, Grant & Vaughan managing the 
small goods and R. L, Durant looking out for the sheet music 

The store at 903 Second street is the largest one in the Northwest de- 
voied to music and musical instruments, and is handsomely arranged. 
Among the many pianos are two magnificent grand pianos, anda third 
me will be added in a week ortwo, Winter & Harper have the agency 
for the Decker Brothers, A. B, Chase, Ivers & Pond, Mason & Hamlin, 
1, & C, Fischer and other pianos, and for the Mason & Hamlin, A. B, 
Chase and Weaver organs 

Kk. L, Durant has a full line of foreign and domestic publications in 
sheet music, making the only complete musical store outside of San Fran- 
The stock is an immense one, and all the latest songs or instru- 
mental pieces of the day may be secured without delay, The small goods 
handled by Grant Vaughan comprise a most complete stock. A complete 
line of Kobler & Chase goods is constantly on hand, Of Washburn and 


cisco 





Martin mandolins and guitars there is a large assortment, besides the 
noted Bowman mandolin, which is the best make known. All the best 
makes of violins and other string instruments are in stock, besides brass 
band instruments, supplies, &c, Everybody who has visited the store 
pronounces it to be most complete in its every detail and a credit to the 
city, well deserving of patronage and support. 

In May Miss Ellen Beach Yaw will give a concert in the store. Miss 
Yaw is not only possessed of an attractive face and pleasing stage pres- 
ence, but a well cultivated soprano voice as well. She is entirely free 
from mannerisms and sings in a perfectly natural manner which is re- 
freshing in these days of artificial vocalism.—Seattle ‘* Times.”’ 


Schubert Piano Company’ s sEmployees 


Dance. 
HE employés of the Schubert Piano Company held 
their first annual ball at West End Hall, 125th street, last Monday 
evening a week ago, Over 200 couples participated in the opening march 
and in the 30 dances on the program, Among those present were ; 

H, Le Count, Miss T. King, John Brown, Miss Mamie Landcraft, Owen 
Drake, W. W, Young, Charles Persinger, Alexander Engel, Miss Dora 
Craft, Louis Yager, Samuel Shaw, Miss Amelia Wittman, Miss Sophie 
Weisinger, Philip Brower, Miss Cora Landford, Adolph Brown, Otto 
Brown, Celma Brown, Miss Mary Wittman, Miss Nellie Toppey, Frederick 
C. Koundrick, Jr , Miss Frances R. Kara, Henry Seibel, Mr. and Mrs. 
William France, Frederick Daum, Miss Frances Wittick, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
J. Binzen, Valentine Friedel, Miss Carrie Damm, Miss Mary Borg, Miss 
Katie Malone, E, Colwell, W, Smith, T, McQueen, Miss Alice Carter, W. 
Denton, C, Binzen, W. Hilderbrand, Miss Lizzie Hail, Joseph Cleary, 
Henry Kraus, Joseph Kine, Frank Kine, John Gassen and Messrs. Preusse, 
Becker, Rock, Zimmer and Demewolf and a delegation from the Alexan- 
der Club. 





Bad Piano Man. 


Daman the fall a man named J. W. Jameson applied 

for employment to W. H. Upham, of the Mexico Machine and 
He stated that he was from Des Moines, Ia., where he 
had been in business for bimself, Mr, Upham needed a man at that time 
and gave Jameson emp'oyment selling organs, sewing machines, &c, He 
is a man of excellent address and proved a first rate salesman, making for 
himseif several hundred dollars in a few weeks. 

At the end of that time Mr. Upham concluded to introduce his goods in 
Warren County, and he sent Jameson down there to look after his inter- 
ests, There, the same asin Mexico, he managed to sell more goods than 
any other man connected with the establishment, The work there was 
finished about the first of the year, when Mr, Upham had no further use 
for Jameson, who sought employment elsewhere. About this time Sher- 
iff Adams received a letter from Iowa making inquiry for just such a man, 
but another name was given. It now occurs that Jameson was the man 
wanted. He is accused of numerous forgeries in that State, and a big re- 
ward was offered for his capture, 

The lowa officers were sent a description of Jameson, and Saturday one 
of them made his appearance in Mexico, He went from here to Warren- 
ton, and Monday Jameson was arrested and taken back to Iowa that 


Music Company. 


night. 

The officer stated that Jameson was in custody in Iowa, but broke jail 
the night before he was to be tried, 

Notwithstanding the fact that he has a family in Iowa, he made many 





friends in Warrenton and Mexico among the ladies and found much pleas- 
ure in playing the gay deceiver. 

J, W. Jameson, whose arrest at Warrenton yesterday was reported 
in the ** Intelligencer,” is not only wanted for forgery, but he is accused 
of having more wives than the law allows. It is reported that he has 
three wives in Iowa, all of whom are as anxious to bring Lim to justice as 
the officers of the law. 

It has been intimated that one of them was instrumental in his capture 
at Warrenton. His right name is Larimer and Crescent, Union County, 
is where he committed the forgeries. One of his wives also lives in that 
town. 

Larimer was fond of dress, drank fine liquors and smoked good cigars. 
He patronized the livery firms extensively, and spent considerable money 
in banqueting his friends, His salary not being sufficient to keep him in 
this style, he resorted to forgery. While here, however, he conducted 
himself ina very gentlemanly manner. If the officers had not caught 
him it is probable that he would have had another wife, as it is said he 
was engaged to a young widow in Montgomery County.—Mexico (Mo.) 
** Intelligencer,”’ 








New Music Store. 
N a few days there will be opened in the old Abilene 
Bank Building a new music store by J. E. Vanderbelt and C, W. 
Kessinger, two gentlemen who are thoroughly conversant with the busi- 
ness in its every detail. The leading makes of pianos and organs, in all 
the various styles, will be kept constantly on hand, together with sewing 
machines, musical instruments and supplies of all kinds, Both gentlemen 
of the firm are well and favorably known in the country and are thorough 
masters of their business, 
. Mr, Vanderbelt is from Washington, N.J. He is a music man of nine 
years’ experience and probably understands the wants of the trade better 
than any man in Dickinson County. 

Mr. Kessinger has been associated with Broughton Brothers for two 
and a half years and is regarded as the best salesman of any man who 
ever traveled the county or stood behind a music counter. Charlie has a 
host of friends in the city and county. 

A specialty will be made of tuning and repairing musical instruments, 
sewing machines, &c., and work of this kind will receive their prompt at- 
tention. 

Vanderbelt & Kessinger will be one of the most popular firms in the 
county and will at once command a large and lucrative business.— Abilene 
* News.” 


| grt edgy the price of 50 to 100 square pianos of good makes, no 

less than 7 octaves, factory repaired or in good condition, Price 
Include boxing and shipping, as they are in- 
care of this paper. 


will secure cash payment. 
tended for no Address “ ae 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO, Waterloo, N.Y 


§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 














Twenty Minutes from Union Square, via Third Ave. 
Elevated and Brooklyn Bridge Cars, to 


294, 296, 298 AND 302 FULTON STREET, 
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WISSNER PIANOS 
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Every Piano Dealer in the Union who visits New York should make 
that trip and examine these WISSNER PIANOS. 
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went a qooe ra IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


FA ‘age at Y THE LATEST INVENTION. 
. An Adjustable Piano Mute 


S f 2 5 ‘e| S t r e eC | N F W sf O at al that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear. 


ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops," * Soft Stopes, 
**Piano Mufflers,” ‘* Bell Stops,”’ ‘* Piano Dampers "’ and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano, 
Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S, 5B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 


Co A R | Alexander Lambert, Max Liebl'ng, F. Von Inten, S, N. Penfield, of New York; Dr, F, Ziegteld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others. 


F | S C KH ia eR For further particulars and information address 
9 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 
6 Fourth Ave., Kew York, 12 EB. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Sole Agent for the United States for the 


Famous 
F. BESSON & co.,|A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS!  Whetivas u Re aie 


WE MAKE A all, is worth doing well.” 
DOZEN STYLES OF Ew yg 
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LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 











Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea specialty of, and for its completeness in CASES, AND 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapptoachea in this country. Catalogues will i —_ re) ; 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. = 2 Cee n shie 503 W. 2ist St 
al Mustont ao pi pear dy mmole Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every ONE-THIRD wise principle . ~; 
ng is imported and purcha: direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure g s of the finest qualit > on f 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, . OF OUR OUTPUT is made the wow Verks 
Some of the Moar Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnavusen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; WAS OF OUK admirable 
Couiin- "> ae Celebrated Nation, Violas wae "Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stoc 
Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. FAMOUS STYLE 
t¢ 3 
BERTELING’'S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 
va o 





STYLE ‘A,’ 
The most popular Organ ever manufactured by us 
Three or tour manufacturers of cheap organs have 











Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c.. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. made unsuccessful attempts to copy it. Order a sam- 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited | °!° °f the original from the 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO C0 York Pa 
" , Fa, 
Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 


knows the Music Publishing House of 


Do You Find ay 18 
CARL SIMON, iiies w'Gersccy 





the best Markgrafenstr, 21, Known all over Europe. 
Selection of There you can fing more than 700 works published 
M i fortheorgan. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
usic a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 


Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffe!, Herm. ‘ 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz PUnitz (harp), Aug. Rein- Ask for GRATIS cata- 
hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret logue and cheapest con- 


(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph ry 
Cabinet Organ? Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. Pe ditions for export. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 











——MADE BY—— 
FOR UPRIGHT FIAINOS. THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. ile cieitetisniom 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


"yg ALFRED MORITZ & CO.,°sszem. "=" 


KAULBACHSTR., 24. —THE— 
W* beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr, Morgenstern is paying a 


visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of February, March and April, 1892. Mr. 

Morgenstern carries with him a full collection of samples of our own manufactured Musical 
Instruments of every description, including brass,and a great many novelties. For information and new * ® 
illustrated price list apply to Mr, H, MORGENSTERN, Astor House, New York City. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO.,) MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRESDEN, SAXONY, {Musical Instruments. 


JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 'e) R G A N, 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
Manufactured by the 


w PIANO. MANUFACTURERS VENEERS S A AFES 
J. COPCUTT & CO., Taber Organ Co, HERRING & CO. 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. WORCESTER, MASS. 25) & 252 Broadway N.Y 
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URIGAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Il. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th 8t., New York. 











._@ ESTABLISHED 1857.<3- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright EP CLLARWOoOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
(7 CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY : 81 and 03 B. Indiana Street; WAKEROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
ORT OA GO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN €0., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers 


GATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Unique scale, made only for the best retailtrade. In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
whole world, Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from 
the best musical authorities on application, 












g th, 


j. Washington ,. 











ANNUAL PRODUCTION 


UPWARD OF 


100,000 
Musical Instruments, 








LYON & HEALY FACTORIES: 


Randolph St.and Ogden Ave. (Fronting Union Park.) Stat and Monroe Sts 
; , 


Largest of the kind in the world. CHICAGO. 


AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 








REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 
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SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY ;¢ WAREROOMS;: 
151 Superior Street, 184 Wabash Avenue 


OCEHICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bush & Gerts Piano, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave, 








Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts, 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC. CO., 


WHoLesaLe AGENTS FOR THE 
Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos, 
Clough & Warren Organs. 


Music Pus.iswers ano Musica, Mercuanpise, 














150.21 N.Clinton St.,Chicago, IL 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. MANUFACTURERS. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUF ACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK. + 











LUDWIG & CO 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Brceret* S 





702-704 East | 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
SCOORNISEH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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DAW 131 to 117 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


La — 


py 
SPE CIA Cambridgeport Mass. 
) BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT. THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. - 








POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0., 


402 Broadway, New York. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
5 desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS. .. 0.26 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


977 HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


7 BI, PARIS AND NEW. YORK. 


application to 
Pe cen WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Wolo Aesate toc the aga 26 Warren St., New York. 





ANUFACTURED BY 


EDICKER SONS, 


East 42d Street. 
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ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX &WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT 


FIANO CASES 


EBRVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREAGY, 


Piano Plates 








—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 








Naw YORX. 






MAsvuracrory, 


125 to 135 Raymond St. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 





1171 Broadway. 
Manutectery. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Adérees al) Hew York commucicstons te the 


Breekiye. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


| 


290 & 292 Fulton &t.,| 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


Baapevey Music Hai, | 





| 7 GROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone, 


Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKB.- 
GON, MICH. 


pppeaibi Ls, BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
159 and 161 East 126th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHIL ADEM. Puta, PA. 


H.R, KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Row and ™ Maker, 


and Dealer in 


Fe Fine Old Violins 


ie OF ITALIAN, 
1) FRENCH, CERMAWN Ako 
ENCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


Hand 








A Large Assortment Always on 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 











A NEW LAW 


—_— 2s -—- 


Referring to Instalment Sales. 





HE following is a copy of a new act covering 
instalment contracts and especially applicable to 
pianos and organs, recently introduced in the Assembly 
and passed by that body, and now before the State Senate. 
We recommend a careful perusal of the same to every- 

one interested in the piano and organ trade in this State: 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No. 846. Int. 770. 
In Assemnry, February 19, 1892, 


Aw Act to further amend chapter three hundred and fifteen of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled “ An act re 
guiring contracts for the conditional sale of personal property on 
vedit to be fied in the town clerk's and other affices.” 
The People of the State of New York, represenied in Senate and 
Asembiy, do enact as fol ows; 
Section 1, Section seven of chapter three hundred and fifteen of the 


jaws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘ An act requir ng 
contracts for the conditional sale of personal property on credit to be 
filed in the town clerk's and other offices,’ as the same was amended 
by chapter four hundred and eighty-eight of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five and by chapter four bundred and ninety-five of the 
laws of cighteen hundred and eighty-six and chapter two hundred and 
twenty-five of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, is hereby 
further amended so as to read as follows; 

Sec. 7. This act shall not apply to household goods, pianos, organs, 
scales, engines and boilers, portable saw mills and saw machines, thresh- 
ing machines and horse powers, mowing machines, reapers and harvesters 
and grain drills with their attachments, bicycles and tricycles of all kinds, 
and any other device for locomotion by human power, provided that the 
contract for the same of the same be executed in duplicate, and one 
duplicate shall be delivered tothe purchaser. In case household goods, 
pianos, organs, scales, engines and boilers, portable saw mills and saw 
machines, threshing machines and horse powers, mowing machines, 
reapers and harvesters and grain drills with their attachments, bicycles 
and tricycles of all kinds and any other device for locomotion by human 
power, are sold upon condition that the title shall remain in the vendor or 
some other person than the purchaser until the payment of the purchase 
price, or until the occurring of any future event or contingency, and the 
same are retaken by the vendor or his successor in interest, such property 
so retaken shall be retained for 30 days by the person by whom or on 
whose behalf the same has been so taken, during which time the pur- 
chaser or his successor in interest may fulfill such contract or purchase 
and shal! be entitled thereupon to receive such property. After the ex- 
piration of such time all interest of the purchaser or his successor in in- 
terest in such property lawfully retaken under such contract shall cease, 
This act shal! not apply to railroad equipment or rolling stock sold, 
leased or loaned, under a contract which has been or must be recorded 
pursuant vo the provisions of Chapter 383 of the laws of 1883, entitled 
"An act relating to certain contracts for the lease or conditional sale of 
railroad equipment and rolling stock, and providing for the record 
thereof!.’’ 


Sec. 2%. This act shall take effect immediately 





Extraordinary Mahogany. 
ERHAPS no in New York devotes 
more attention to the importation of mahogany and 
the preparation of mahogany veneers than J. Rayner, whose 
Eastern establishment may be found at the foot of Houston 
street and East River. 

Mr. Rayner is but recently in receipt of some particular 
fine specimens, well adapted for fancy piano cases, which 
it would repay manufacturers to examine. There is a 
chance now for first selections and anyone desiring some- 
thing unusually handsome in this line should avail himself 
of the opportunity. Besides these specialties Mr. Rayner 
carries all kinds of veneers used in piano and organ con- 
struction and is one of the foremost suppliers of the piano 
trade of New York as well as Chicago, where he has an es- 
tablishment at Fulton and Morgan streets. 


house 


Pianos and Poverty. 

HE fellowing letter concerning the needs of 
the famishing millions of Russia should enlist the 
sympathetic attention of those of our readers who are able 
to assist the unfortunate of their race. The movement isa 
As to the sponsors of the movement here, 
entire confidence can be placed in them, The Matthias 
Gray Company has been in business here for a quarter of 
a century and is one of the oldest establishments in San 
Francisco : ‘ 


worthy one, 


San Francisco Russian Revier Founp. } 
Nevapa Bank or SAn Francisco, Treasurer, | 
Sremway Hat, 206 and 208 Post Srrarer, f 
San Francisco, february 15, 1892. } 

Dean Sin—Every newspaper reader is aware of the extreme destitution 
and suffering at present existing in Russia ; that millions of human beings 
are actually dying, unable to obtain the bare necessities of life. Living as 
we do under conditions of prosperity and plenty, it is difficult to conceive 
what actual starvation means, 

Mrs. Olga Novikoff, a Russian lady of high distinction and marked 
philanthropy, is at present striving, in conjunction with many others, to 
ameliorate the position of her countrymen, While using every endeavor 
to raive the necessary funds at home, she appeals to the world at large to 
contribute toward the relief of this terrible calamity. 

Mr, F, W, Ladovici, vice-president of the Matthias Gray Company, 206 
Post street, personally known to Mrs, Novikoff, has been requested to 
present such an appeal to the citizens of San Francisco, from whom ac- 
tual distress has never yet turned away unassisted, 

The East has already shown its feelings in the matter, the press of 
this city has kindly and freely offered its hearty co-operation, and it is to 
be hoped that San Franciscans will not prove deaf to the mournful cry 
from millions of freezing and starving souls. 

In addition to the grounds of common humanity tt should be remem- 
bered that Russia has always displayed the greatest national friendliness 
toward the United States, 

Contributors are assured that their money will be distributed directly to 





the sufferers, Mrs, Novikoff's husband and son being on the ground super- 
vising the good work, 

The Matthias Gray Company, 206 Post street, is prepared to receive 
subscriptions, which will be cabled weekly to Mrs, Novikoff's agent.in 
London by the Nevada Bank of San Francisco, which is acting as treas- 
urer for the fund and to which collections will be turned in daily. All 
contributions, however modest, will be acknowledged through the daily 
press. (Signed) Marruias Gray Company, 

F, W. Lupovici, Vice-President. 
—" Argonaut,” 





CHICACO. 


>———_——_ 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





AT STREET, 


Cuicaco rene Musicar ot 
Cuicaco, February 27, 1892. 


USINESS is good enough in this town with 
both retailers and wholesalers, much better than last 
month; it is not to be expected that every house has 
doubled its business of one year ago, but one house has: 
The increase in the number of manufactories and the 
opening of new warerooms by Eastern houses for the dis- 
tribution of their product found another aid to business in 
this city and a reason for Western dealers to make this their 
objective point in lieu of New York or Boston, which they 
are already doing to a limited extent. 

There are but few pianos that haven’t a representation 
in this city now, and there will be fewer still at the end of 
the year, and as for organs, while there are but few Eastern 
concerns who have wholesale establishments here, this city 
makes so many that the trade can be supplied without the 
others, and in all the other lines, consisting of music, mu- 
sical merchandise, stools, covers, &c., this city is sufficient- 
ly well stocked to render a journey further East needless, 
except for a pleasure trip. 

The inducements that are being held out to concerns to 
locate here or near by more particularly must have their 
effect in stimulating production, and the success that has 
already attended the efforts of a few houses and the ease 
with which pianos have been disposed of have been reasons 
enough for some of the smaller concerns to increase their 
facilities, which is being done as fast as circumstances will 
permit, and it is also reason enough for new houses to or- 
ganize. 

Not all the pianos in this city are poor, cheap pianos. 
I can name several who are making good instruments, 
using fine materials, good actions and having the work- 
manship properly looked after, and I have already put my- 
self on recerd as believing that Chicago pianos will average 
surprisingly good. Take one from each factory in this 
city and to any unprejudiced person it would in my opinion 
prove up just the position I take on their merits. 

Dernxorr, Mich,, February 24, 1892, 
* * © Chicago, [il.: 

Genriemen—We are desirous of obtaining 20 pianos to be used in our 
Musical Palace at the Columbian Exposition and take the liberty of address- 
ing you relative to the same, 

Our intention is to erect a large musical palace with a seating capacity 
of 5,000 or more, ata cost of $1,000,0.0, and therein produce a series of 
musical entertainments, which will consist of the playing of both wind and 
percussion instruments. 

Our stage will be so arranged that we can place the instruments in the 
following manner: At the back end of the stage, near the large sounding 
board, will be placed 100 stee! bars, 4x6 inches in diameter and 12 feet in 
length ; 100 brass bars. same dimensions ; 100 glass bars, same dimensions; 
100 snare drums in front of the bars ; 90 bass drums; 100 anvils ; 20 pianos 
in front of all on the front of the stage, and the boxes as are in ordinary 
opera houses, There will be placed two large pipe organs, then the 
whole of the instruments to be connected by electricity and brought in one 
cable to the other end of the hall and into a room on the second floor, and 
there to be connected with a large keyboard similar to that of a pipe 
organ with many stops, There the professor will be seated and play this 
large mass of instruments at his own will. 

Now, with this brief outline I hope we may be able to show to you the 
importance of this advertisement the undertaking of ours may be to you 
if you should happen to be the lucky one who furnishes our pianos. 

Aside from all the information I have given you at this writing I may 
add we shall have a drop curtain with all the ads, of the different people 
and their business, stating these pianos are furnished by so and so and the 
chairsin this palace were furnished by so and so, which will not only bea 
standing advertisement during the world’s fair, but after, as our palace is 
to be so arranged that we can take it down after the fair and place it on 
floaters and take it to divers places, as, for instance, to Coney Island or 
any place we may be pleased to move it during the summer season. 

Trusting that you may find way to aid us and yourselves, I am, 

‘Yours very respectfully, W. A, Cuvrcn, 

Dictated to G. C, L. 

There is a scheme for you—a large sized ‘‘swinenet ” 
would be the only competitor to the above. The Newman 
Brothers Company is a new incorporation, made up from 
Newman Brothers, the organ*manufacturers of this city. 
The stock has been capitalized at $150,000. Charles W., 
Gustav R. and John A. Newam are the incorporators. 

Mr. Theo, Pfafflin passed through here on his return from 
his Pacific Coast trip, stopped a day or two, reperted a suc- 
cessful trip and says that the arrangement with Mr. James 
A. Guest for a portion of the State of Iowa for the Chicker- 
ing piano had been made to the thorough satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. 

The Rice-Hinze Piano Company have rented a portion 
of ‘46 Jackson street for a downtown office for their pianos. 

Mr. E, T. Root left here yesterday for a month’s vaca- 
tion in Florida, 

Mr, Frank H. King was in town this week. Mr. W. B. 
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Sparkman left for Butte City, Mon., Wednesday of this 
week ; he is having excellent success in his business there 
and handles the goods of Messrs. Estey & Camp exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. C, H. Wells, manager ofthe King Piano Company, of 
Denver, Col., was here this week. Mr. Wells says the 
present season is always a dull one with them out there, 
but that trade on the average is very excellent. 

Mr. E. P. Hawkins made his appearance here to-day ; as 
is well known Mr. Hawkins went to Denver for the sake of 
his wife’s health, which he reports as almost fully restored, 
with the prospects of a complete restoration by April 1. 

I think it is now fully decided that the Julius N. Brown 
Company, handling the Colby piano in this city, will secure 
a new location and a much larger and handsomer store 
than their present one. The matter will probably be de- 
cided next week. 

Mr. Robt. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, leaves 
here to-morrow for St. Louis. From there he will go di- 
rectly home. 

Mr. C, H. McDonald, of the Pease Piano Company, has 
quite a large stock of pianos already in store, signs all up, 
and is quite ready for business. 

The piano tuners of Chicago, to the number of about 30, 
met at the warerooms of Estey & Camp on Saturday even- 
ing last, the 20th, forthe purpose of organizing a permanent 
association of piano tuners. The matter was very thor- 
oughly discussed, and the conclusion reached that a perma- 
nent organization of this kind is a certainty in Chicago. 

The only further action taken was the appointing of a 
committee to draft the constitution and by-laws. This 
committee is composed of Messrs. Draper, of Lyon & Pot- 
ter; Burns, of Haines Brothers; Joll, of Lyon & Healy; 
Shepherd, of Chickering-Chase Brothers Company; Strong, 
of Estey & Camp. 

A board of examiners was elected by ballot to examine 
those who wish to become charter members. This board 
was selected from a list of old-established tuners in the 
city, whose ability is beyond question. The board is com- 
prised of the same gentlemen comprising the committee on 
constitution and by-laws, with the addition of Mr. Luvine, 
of the W. W. Kimball Company, and Mr. Hemlar, of the 
Manufacturers Piano Company. 

The next meeting was announced for this evening at the 
same place, at 8 o’clock, when the constitution and 
by-laws will be submitted for adoption and a permanent 
organization probably be effected. The name proposed is 
the National Piano Tuners’ Association of Illinois. 

By the best authority it is announced that the only 
parties directly or indirectly interested in the new incor- 
poration of Steger & Co. are J. V. Steger, Paul Sauber, S. 
R. Harcourt, J. K. Rapp and Otto Lestina. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer .& Co..are removing their stock to 
their new store at 226 and 228 Wabash avenue. 








Boosey & Co. 


ARTICULAR attention is invited to the fact 
that at No. 3 East Fourteenth street, New York, 
Messrs. Boosey & Co., the great publishing house of Lon- 
don, have opened a branch office, from which their entire 
American business will hereafter be conducted. 

The world wide fame of the name of ‘‘Boosey’’ makes 
it unnecessary to refer to them as an institution, except to 
remind the reader that their specialty is the publication of 
songs, and that their catalogue comprises the composi- 
tions of such well-known writers as Stephen Adams, Hope 
Temple, Frank Moir, A. Scott Gatty, Joseph Roekel, L. 
Denza, Paul Rodney, Milton Wellings and others. In addi- 
tion to their own enormous catalogue Messrs. Boosey & 
Co. are the sole agents of Enoch & Sons, London, the com- 
bined list giving an extraordinary assortment of works of 
the class with which the name of ‘‘Boosey’’ has always 
been identified. 

In establishing direct representation here the firm has 
gone into the plan on an extensive scale. A complete line 
will be carried, and the whole work of engraving and print- 
ing will be done in America, the aim being to produce fac- 
similes of the English editions of the house. 

Mr. George Maxwell is in entire charge of the American 
branch, and those who enter into correspondence with him 
or call upon him at his office will find an exceedingly cour- 
teous, affable Scotchman, who has had a large experience 
in his line, and who comes to this country with a deter- 
mination to make a success of the enterprise by giving satis- 
faction to his customers in every respect. 





New Town Hall Piano. 


HE Geary Brothers, of New Haven, sole agents for 

pianos manufactured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, Hallet & 

Davis, Brown & Simpson, have putin on trial at Town Hall one of the 

Brown & Simpson instruments that was used at the anniversary celebra- 
tion of Court Meriden last night. 

The selectmen are well pleased with the expressions of approval from 

musical critics on the tone and quality of the piano, and they will most 


‘likely close a bargain with the Geary Brothers at the next meeting. Mr. 


Stiles, the local agent, intends to build up quite a trade for the New Haven 
firm, and the latter will, if sufficient encouragement is given, establish a 
branch office in this city. Meriden “ Journal.” 
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WESSELL, Niexe¢Ga0ss 


urate PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


b. W. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Etc. 
L. F, HEPBURN & CO.,$tsinecrsns ocava rane ons 


+ Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Go,, ¥. . 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


e” This Feit received the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON “= 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE, 





Prices Moderate ‘and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STAUB & CO.,.mmeaas. 


659-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Buliding), 
OOMMISSION MEBROEZAN TSB. 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








GRAND, oe and UPRIGHT. | 


ved by Ll 2t, Gottschalt, Wehli, Ber . Su 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. ~::22s2--= 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


reates by a mek 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





low 





KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 





There Innes = bee de Mega Ae 
ly fifty yea hg ohn thes 
h attaine 








UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Fucty Wareantep ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


et AN ©) SS.) 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. Kx. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





FACTORY: 


B 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw ToRz. 

















CLARENCE Brooxs & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


w™ \\ bs 
Ne \\ + ti if Y i, Wh 
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an “ACTORY %) by 
WD K2IZAVE NUE DA - at 
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soma WH AOBLFING & SONS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 








Foreign Music, 


Edition “ Peters,” ‘ime and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition ‘ Rohlfing.” 


ae 
fi: 


ey 
Bae 


we 


The Trade thre nghout the United St nd Canads 


cupeiies a hou t Trade 
Write for Termes and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTION S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. LAR mr a r mAs a. . 
wan tion Det 
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ic MV ARTIN GUITARS am 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For the last filty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr, FERRARE, 


| Mr, S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. | LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
and many cthers, 


Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 








KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


bc6¢ to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 


P AMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 














a 


BIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


oF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


Kepach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age Guaranteed for Five Years. 
ogue 


Iilustrated Cata furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 287 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








Suats 






JLANO. 
UNEXCELLED IN - 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 





Genera 1 Factors, - 


.P-CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


REED ORGANS. 





Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 











©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


846 and 888 Becond Avenne, 
Between eed and 034 Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


-~ MANUFACTURER OF ~*~ 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 








08, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 20th &t., New York, 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first S8t., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best 
Piano.in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition 


Covered Organ Keys. 


‘Tee only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegreph ané R.R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ResnkxX. CONN. rIvonRyYTown. 


SOM Ww. 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C, D, PEASE & C0,, <== 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


Nv YoR=z. 




















ROBT. M. WEBB. 





W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres., A.S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas, 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 12C East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YORK. 























AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


%* & % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. Sl 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

. Grade Instruments. 


©. A. AHLSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854.—- | 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallie 
which has 





1877. and March, 5878, 


action frame, cast in one piece, patented ch 
udges 


caused them to be pronounced by competent 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

BssIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 

WILHELMJ—" Runk far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


STECK PIANOS. 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 920 Bast 30th St., Mew Tork. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
< mre St. George’s Ch., 
043 St. Paul’s M, E. Ch., 
¥ Fifth Avenue Pres, 
b., N. ¥, Bi Brooklyn Taber- 

i 











cas rst Presbyterian, 
ladelphia, 3; Trinity ch 
_ Francisco, 3; Come Ch,. 

New Orleans, 3; and 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 






*/TSAAG [COLE & SON, 





Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 
DEALER IN FINE 


Menetactarers of and Dealery ia PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


VENEERS,) 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dams & Co.), NEW YORK. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 











STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 


EerLrA TOs. 


(Established in 1879.) 
Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS «> MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 





—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 





Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East Siet Street, New York. 





Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 
and Fleece 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 

















107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





THE JEWEM UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


Factories, SrzINWAY, Lonc IsLANnpD CITY. Adjoining Steinway Hall, 








MASS. 





R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 


Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRIGHTS oan be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES, Speoialiy adapted for small 
houses and flate. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famcus in the trade. Send for desoription and ocataloaue. 





767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 























Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright nen 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEIN WAY rz nvrennamonat pret 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, IS ADOPTED AS THE STANDARD 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
H OF THI MPANY. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, PITCH OF THIS COMP 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, QERMANY,. 


Paling Peery, Poth Aran 20d toon wow te or. | EOSTRY ORGAN CO. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


= Pp P Points Pertinent to Pianos. 
8 be The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO.’ latest publication—a neat little book, full 


of interest to those in quest of pianos gg dealers anxious about securing the right 
kind of instrument for their trade. 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0 oy cee OF com, 5&7 Appleton St, Boston, Mass 


New York Agents: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 















































FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


= AEGL OE PAT. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


— CONOVER = & C0. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


PIANOS | STARR PIANO, 
) . —— = 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, Mew York, 



































